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DAVIS H. 


HE Governor of Colorado, as he 

appears in the portrait, would 
not impress one with the idea of his 
possessing eminent mental capacity, 
but qualities rather of a steady, sub- 
stantial nature. Upon a strong physi- 
cal foundation a rather sturdy char- 
acterhas been evolved. Fromchildhood 
he has exhibited an individuality, no 
doubt, that has rendered him note- 
worthy as being unlike other men. He 
has cultivated a habit, we think, of 
looking at matters from a_ point of 
view quite his own. We would not say 
that his originality of opinion would 
command much respect for any bril- 
liancy of comprehension or suggestion, 
but it would be likely to excite atten- 
tion in his community for the hearty 
air of conviction and sober earnestness 
with which it was delivered. The 
Motive temperament is very marked in 


his organism, and percolates through 


the fibre of his mental structure, 
giving him a positive and deliber- 
ate poise of disposition that is rare. 
Such a man is very hard to be 
persuaded to change his opinion. 
He is not a fit target for criticism or 
sneers or ridicule. The common wea- 
pons of enthusiastic partisanship, when 
directed against him, glance off like 
bullets off the plates of an alligator. He 
is a man who sees and .knows for him. 
self and never pins the creed of another 
to his coat sleeve before trying it well 
for himself and becoming perfectly sat- 
isfied of its soundness. 

First impressions have virtue in his 
thinking, and accepted they become 
convictions, especially when they are 
confirmed by such study of the related 
facts as he is disposed to give. We 
should not regard Mr. Waite as an ag- 
gressive man, but rather a man of views 
and convictions which he deems good 
enough for his advocacy, and if these 
views andconvictions have a better prac- 
tical use than those adv: cated by others 
—so far as he can see—he will defend 
them, or hold to them with all the 
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power of his strong centralized firm- 
ness and independence, His head 
is rather of the narrow order, espe- 
cially in the region of the temples, so 
that the stimulus of personal gain, or 
selfish ends, cannot be said to exercise 
much influence in his councils. He 
has ambition to control in the domain 
of his social and political relations, but 
would not be known, we think, for a 
policy of a conservative nature. He 
would be likely to take up the cause of 
those who surrounded him, if he saw 
that its apparent effect was to promote 
their welfare. The intellect does not 
impress us as being broad and far- 
reaching, capable of understanding the 
varied interests of a nation, and the 
bearing of intricate economic ques- 
tions. He is disposed to liberality, 
but it is the liberality of a man who 
would be known for kindness and good 
will toward his f llows, and is in the 
habit of regarding the enterprises of the 
moneyed class as only fit objects for 
censure and disparagement. He was 
not organized for business opeaticns 
or manufactures. but in some moder- 
ate department of intellectual life he 
would have found his field. As a 
teachér, missionary, librarian, chemist, 
or a student of some other scientific 
field he would have done fairly well. 
David H. Waite was born and reared 
in Chautauqua County, New York, and 
obtained his schooling at the James- 
town Academy. The family is a re- 
spectable one in that region. Mr. 
Waite came to Colorado from Kansas, 
and in 1881 “packed” a printing- 
office plant into the mountains to Ash- 
croft, near Aspen, which was then the 
newest mining camp in the State, and 
began toissue a little weekly papercalled 
the Aschcroft Hera/d. He moved to 
Aspen when it began to be evident that 
that town was to be bigger than Ash- 
croft, and for a time edited the Aspen 
Times, then a small weekly paper. It 
is now issued as a daily, and belongs 
to Governor Waite’s son-in-law, B. 
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Clark Wheeler, who is a State Senator, 
and a man ot some influence in the 
Populist party. 

Mr. Waite added somewhat to his 
income by practice as a lawyer, doing 
an office business principally, and be- 
came interested also in some mining 
property. In Aspen, he was somewhat 
noted foi his opposition to drunken- 
ness, gambling, and other forms of vice, 
and as Justice of the Peace he was 
especially severe upon offenders. He 
was also noted as a ditter anti-Roman- 
ist. In politics he was a Republican, 
and took such part in campaigns as a 
country editor and lawyer naturally 
would. 

As Governor, Mr. Waite’s record has 
been in the main good; he has evi- 
dently tried to do his best for the wel- 
fare of the State as he sees it. 

His utterances at the Silver Conven- 
tion not long ago appear to be in the line 
of a habit peculiar to him, of saying ec- 
centric or extreme thi gs, for the sake of 
effect, doubtless, and because prompted 
by the excitement of the moment. His 
address then was carefully prepared 
and written out beforehand, in order, 
as he said in prefacing his speech, that 
he might not be misunderstood or mis- 
represented by the newspapers. He 
read closely, interpolating apparently 
not at all; and the now notorious clos- 
ing sentence about wading in blood to 
the bridles of the horses was word for 
word in his manuscript. 

The address would not have attracted 
so much attention but for the fact that 
a zealous Populist on the floor moved 
that it be adopted as the sense of the 
Convention. The discussion of this 
motion took two hours, more than half 
of which was occupied in howling 
down, and was finally adopted on a ris- 
ing vote by an applicatiqn of the prev- 
ious question, after a lightning count 
by the secretary, who included among 
the ayes all the spectators who were 
standing up in the rear of the hall be- 
cause they had no chairs to sit on. 

The writer in /arper’s Weekly is 
right in saying that Mr. Waite in pri- 
vate is not a bloodthirsty man, and 
perhaps he introduced his gory perora- 
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tion simply to give a rousing rhetorical 
finish to his address. Such utterances 
have not been at all uncommon in Pop- 
ulist speeches, and nobody has sup- 
posed that they really meant anything 
serious. The Governor has made a 
great many stump speeches, and has 
got used to the employmént of vivid 
and extreme language to emphasize his 
devotion to the silver cause. It is not 
altogether probable that he meant se- 
riously to advocate the secession of the 
silver States from the Union, or the in- 
vasion of the East by an armed body 
of Populist cavalry. 

It is only fair to say, however, that 
the feeling about silver is intense in 
Colorado, The majority of her people 
really believe that silver was demone- 
tized by a conspiracy, and that the pres- 
ent stringency was brought on deliber- 
ately by **Wall Street” in order com- 
pletely to demonetize silver and defraud 
the people by raising the value of gold 
as compared withallcommodities. They 
believe that silver has a God-given right 
to free coinage, and that this question 
is therefore not simply one of economics, 
to be argued academically, but a moral 
question, and the gold monometalist is 
not only wrong-headed, but a traitor to 
the Constitution and a criminal before 
the moral law. They are not in the 
mood to listen to argument. In fact, 
they stand on the silver question just 
about where Southern Democrats stand 
on **negro domination.” 

Mr. Waite was elected Governor of 
Colorado on the silver issue, Mr. Cleve- 
land being at the time considered a foe 
to free coinage of the white metal, the 
Democrats, however, of the State hav- 
ing no nomination in the field. 


The eminent physiologist, Virchow, 
is in favor of giving German youth a 


sound training in studies that con- 
cern practical life. He says: 

There are mathematics, philosophy 
and the natural sciences; they afford 
the young mind such a secure founda- 
tion that it can easily make itself at 
home in any family. On the develop- 
ment of these three sciences rests the 
whole of our western culture, 





MEMORIES 


OF CHARLES 


DARWIN. 


By Louisa A’HMUTY NASH. 


(Concluded) 


IS life-work did not debar him 

from the pleasures of home. 

Home was his experiment station ; 
home was his laboratory; home was 
his workshop. So that when his family 
saw that he needed rest and change 
they would persuade him to leave all 
for a few weeks. Home never had a 
more united family circle than this. 
The children had been delicate when 
young, and had not been sent away to 
school, but had had tutors and gov- 
ernesses at home. In winter time, 
when the weather was inclement, the 
whole house had been their play- 
ground, with the exception of their 
I remember once when 


father’s study. 
discussing the bringing up of children 
with their wise and gentle mother, she 
said to me: “When we were young, 
Charles and I talked over together 


what we should do. The house had 
been newly and expensively furnished 
—shall we make the furniture a bug- 
bear to the children, or shall we let 
them use ‘it in their plays? We 
agreed together that, as they must 
be within doors a good deal, and 
five of them were boys, we would 
not worry about things getting shabby. 
So chairs and other necessaries used to 
get piled up for railroad coaches, just 
as the fancy took them.” She added 
further: “I believe we have all been 
much the happier in consequence.” 

Mr. Darwin used to tell a delight- 
ful story against himself. He suddenly 
appeared at the drawing-room one day 
to see Leonard, the second boy (now 
an officer in the Royal Engineers), 
jumping up and down on the new 
springs of the sofa, at which he said to 
the child: “‘Leonard, I thought that 
was the one thing you were not to do in 
this room !” 


Then looking at him archly and de- 
terminately, the little fellow quietly re- 
plied: “If that is what you have to say, 
father, you had better make haste and 
go out of the room.” Whereupon the 
father beat a hasty retreat. He used 
to tell, too, how his eldest daughter, 
when she was a child, beat him at nat- 
ural history. She ran into his room one 
day and told him with great glee that 
“pussy had some little kittens,” adding: 
“T should like you to tell me what 
other animal has kittens ?” 

* Why only the cat, of course,” an- 
swered her father in an absorbed way. 
“ You are wrong then,” said the child, 
“because the beaver has kittens, too!” 

These indulgent parents invented a 
charming stair-case toy for their chil- 
dren—just a board about fourteen 
inches wide, and seven or eight feet 
long, with a little parapet board of a 
few inches fixed on either side. This, 
placed on the sloping stairs, made the 
most delightful slide imaginable. An- 
other was a rocking boat—a segment 
of about a third of a circle, wide 
enough to hold a child’s seat at either 
end. These two toys, the remnants of 
their childhood, were brought out in 
the after grown-up days, every summer 
when the parishschool children had their 
annual “tea and frolic” on the Dar- 
win’slawn. Swings were put up, games 
were started and superintended, candies 
were scrambled for, and nothing was 
forgotten to make the little ones thor- 
oughly enjoy their gala day. 

I have heard Mrs. Darwin say, 
she never used to thwart the chil- 
dren needlessly, but would remark, 
“ You seem to care very much for so 
and so. I don’t care about it at all, 
and when you are older you won't, 
either; so you may have it now.” 
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When those children were all grown up, 
the chief family characteristic seemed 
to be their deference for each other's 
opinion. If one felt like contradicting 
another, it was only in the form of 
“don’t you think” so and so? In fact, 
that was the great charm in their 
father’s conversation. ** Have you ever 
noticed this?” proceeding to tell you 
of some unique observation of his own. 
Or, “don’t you think this the reason 
for that?” whatever it might happen 
to be, putting thus his listeners on a 
par with himself both as an observer 
and a reasoner. The courtesy of his 
manner seemed to spring from the 
true simplicity of his nature, together 
with an innate regard for others. 
Wherever he saw a spark of the 
naturalist’s soul in a young person, he 
knew how to fan it into life. This 
was the case with Sir John Lub- 
bock, when a lad living in an adjoining 
parish. Mr. Darwin used to meet him 
on his country rambies, poking over 
living things. He encouraged these 
boyish researches, and that boy stands 
to-day, in his line, one of the greatest 
scientific observers of the world. 

Mr. Darwin was always very much 
alive as to what the world said, not of 
him, but of the Evolution theory, and 
anything that appeared in the public 
prints Mrs. Darwin would collect and 
read aloud to him. 

I remember once when we were sit- 
ting under the garden verandah—the 
peculiarity of which was a glass roof, 
that all the timid rays of the English 
winter sun might be enjoyed—Mr. 
Darwin told us he had lately received 
a letter that had given him more pleas- 
ure than he had experienced for a long 
time. It was a letter in Hebrew from 
a Polish rabbi. He added: “You know 
I can’t read Hebrew, so I had first to 
get it translated. The rabbi thanked 
me for my work, and said it 
was the best elucidation of Genesis 
that he had ever come across.” Mr. Dar- 
win remarked on this: “ It is the best 
bit of praise I have ever received.” He 
went on to say how religious people 
found fault with his theory, but “I 
tell them I only state scientific facts as 


1 have discovered them, and leave it 
to theologians to reconcile them with 
the Scriptures ; that is their province, 
not mine!” 

A common friend, a philosophical au- 
thoress, sent Mr. Darwin a copy of her 
latest book, while we were living at 
Down. This was as much Hebrew to 
him as the letter from the Polish rabbi. 
He said: “Miss H says she has 
given the world my theories from the 
philosophical standpoint, but for the 
life of me I can not understand what 
she is driving at, she makes it all so 
intricate.” 

During the last years of his life there 
entered a bit of bright sunshine from 
out a heavy, dark cloud. His son 
Frank, his untiring helper, and later 
his biographer, lost his wife at the 
birth of a little boy, and this boy 
became a precious legacy in the 
home. 

In front of the drawing-room fire 
might be seer a stretched-out sheet, 
and on it clean, soft sand for the child 
to play with. Strange to say, he called 
his grandfather “ Ba-ba,” and himself 
** Aberada,” and strange conversations 
these two would have together in what 
sounded like a foreignlanguage. Mrs. 
Darwin would say she never allowed 
“ Aberada” to have his meals at the 
same time with his grandfather, because 
he would give him so muchsugar. The 
dear old man would excuse himself by 
saying,“‘It is a good thing to make him 
like sugar, for then he won't mind tak- 
ing medicine in it!” 

Of late years Mr. Darwin rarely 
walked out beyond his own grounds. 
They were pretty home meadows, with 
good dry paths, which he had carefully 
measured, so that he knew when he 
had walked a mile, which, in his failing 
health, he considered a good “consti- 
tutional.” It was rare that there 
was not some member of the family 
ready for a walking companion. 
On one side the land sloped up 
to the Cudham Woods, where the 
orchids used to be hunted up,—on the 
other side down to the vale of Keston, 
where the great painter Millais lived in 
his youth. In the distance was the 
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highland of Sydenham hill, with the 
shining towers of the Crystal Palace. 
To the right beyond the vale, rose the 
old trees of Lord Cranworth’s park. 
On the public footpath on top of the hill, 
there is a stone seat with this inscrip- 
tion: “Under these trees, overlooking 
the vale of Keston, Wilberforce and Pitt 
had their memorable conversation, 
which led tothe abolition of the African 
slave-trade.” 

In the lashing strictures on Charles 
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Darwin’s faith because his system ap- 
pears to upset the old idea of an instan- 
taneous creation, their writers have 
overlooked one little sentence of his. 
It runs like this: “When through suc- 
cessive evolutionary developments the 
body of man was prepared for his spirit, 
it required another creative fiat to im- 
plant the soul within that body.” It is 
for this little sentence that the infidel 
scientists, such as Bastian, disown him 
as a brother! 


STUDIES. 


II.—Italy. 
By Feutx L. Oswatp, M. D. 


N Rome and Naples enterpresarios 
nuziales, “ wedding managers,” as 
we might translate the phrase, furnish 
gala dresses by the day or half day, and 
grace the festive board with enormous 
roasts, which before the dawn of another 
morn will be sold in sections to an ac- 
commodating market-butcher. “Why, 
I thought you didn’t do business on 
Saturday?” remarked a New York re- 
porter, when a Baxter street pawn- 
broker offered him a silk hat for fifty 
cents. ‘My frent,” replied Mr. Izaak, 
“to let you haff dat hat for halfadollar, 
is not bissness; it’s charity.” Buta still 
more plausible Genoese usurer, who 
had charged ayoung nobleman fifty per 
cent for a week’sloanofasmallsum, jus- 
tified the transaction on the pleathat he 
had deemed it below the dignity of his 
customer to deal in anything !ess than 
gold coin. Venetian dandies twit their 
Roman rivals with their preference for 
moonlight promenades in order to pre- 
vent their inamoratas from noticing 
the patches on their high-heeled shoes; 
and only the simple-hearted Savoyards 
would be likely to appreciate the Spar- 
tan candor of that President of the 
“Aragon Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Immigration,” who requested 
his colleagues to postpone the session 
for a day or two because his only shirt 
was in the wash. 
Myriads of the winged wanderers, 
crossing the Alps in quest of a mild 


Winter climate, fall victims to the 
snares of the Italian fowlers, who swal- 
low the very swallows, and angle black- 
birds as our sportsmen would black bass. 
“Our poverty, but not our will, con- 
sents,” and the same _ economists 
who deny themselves the luxury 
of a ball game for fear of injuring the 
pasture grass of an old field, will share 
their last crust of polenta bread with a 
beggar, and, as in Corsica, will ask a 
tramp to take a seat, or call again at 
supper, rather than burden their con- 
science with the reproach of a flat re- 
fusal. In the Corsican highlands that 
hospitality is carried to an ultra-chiv- 
alrous, and certainly ultra-Arabian de- 
gree, and the traveler Chamisso col- 
lected a mass of documentary evidence 
in reference to the otherwise almost in- 
credible episode of Mateo Falcone, who 
shot his own son for betraying the hid- 
ing place of a wounded outlaw. The 
fugitive, crippled by a rifle ball, had 
taken refuge in Mateo’s barn, during 
the temporary absence of the proprie- 
tor, and only a few minutes before a 
troop of mounted police galloped 
through the gate. ‘ What became of 
that robber?” asks the leader of the 
pursuers, when Falcone’s little boy 
confronts him at the entrance of the 
barn. “I don’t know; I have been 
asleep,” says the boy. “Then I’m 
going to search this place,” growls the 
catchpoll, “ but you had better tell me 
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the truth. You can’t have been asleep ; 
that shooting a minute ago must have 
waked you. Let me get in here.” 


MARQUIS DI RUDINI. 


“You had better mind what you are 
about, or you might hear the crack of 
my father’s rifle,” quietly remarks the 
little mountaineer. The bailiff hesi- 
tates, and after a short consultation 
with his deputy, takes the boy aside, 
and by increasing his offer from a silver 
ring to a silver watch, finally persuades 
him to point to a stack of straw in a 
corner of the barn. The bandit is drag- 
ged forth and clapped in chains, when 
the owner of the hill-farin appears on 
the scene, and prepares to call the 
trespassers to a stern account, but is 
struck with horror on learning his boy’s 
complicity in the outrage. The little 
fellow is his only son, the general pet 
of the neighborhood, but the moment 
the rangers have left the premises, Fal- 
cone collars the youngster, marches 
him to a wooded dell behind the gar- 
den, and shoots him dead, after stamp- 
ing the tell-tale watch into a thousand 
fragments. 

Yet the history of the Mafia records 
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scores of similar vendettas, brothers 
murdering brothers, and lovers their 
sweethearts, to “avenge a betrayal of 
the cause of the poor,” as the mani- 
festoes of the assassins significantly ex- 
press it. Scores, nay hundreds, of 
Sicilian conspirators have died in 
tortures rather than violate the trust of 
their comrades, and their devotion 
needs only a better cause to achieve 
triumphs of patriotic heroism. Joaquin 
Murat used to convulse his compan- 
ions in arms by anecdotes about 
Neapolitan recruits, who excused their 
absence from roll call by the unusual 
length of the morning mass, or who, 
during drill, stepped out of the ranks, 
yawning: “A/a, guando finisce la storia? 
—“how long is this sort of thing going 
to keep on?” But under Garibaldi, 
those same featherbed soldiers be- 
came vigilant, invincible and indefatig- 
able guerillas, proving again that their 
lazzaroni kinsmen lack the motive, 
rather than the capacity, for patriotism. 
There was a time when the Grecian col- 


onies on the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea 
were so numerous that Magna Grecia 
—“Great Greece’ —had becomea syno- 
nym of southern Italy, and the art-in- 


CRISPI. 


stinct of those Grecian ancestors still 
assembles crowds of admirers about the 
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workshops of Neapolitan sculptors, and 
swells the audience of gifted stump- 
speakers and clever improvisatori. Nor 
is that instinct confined to the well-to- 
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do classes. Inthe midst of a Pennsyl- 
vania miners’ riot an Italian merchant 
contrived to conjure the wrath of a mob 
of swarthy desperados by quoting a 
facetious line from the carzonet of a 
popular poet, and in more than one 
American seaport town I have seen 
Italian immigrants besieging an art 
dealer’s show window with passionate 
comments on the merits of a painting 
which the artist’s own countrymen had 





honored only with a passing glance. 
“ Comer como un perro,” “dining like a 
dog,” our Spanish-American neighbors 
call it to finish a meal without a little 
dessert of fruit or cake, 
and the poorest Italians 
will admit no excuse for 
the barbarism of a neigh- 
bor who has failed to de- 
corate his cottage with a 
bit of art work—a gilded 
plaster-of-paris nymph or 
a flower-wreathed cigar 
label, if the price of a 
chromo should happen to 
exceed the resources of 
the home-maker. “An 
artist lives not on bread 
alone,” Prof. Winkelman 
wrote from Florence, “and 
naturally feels most at 
home among a nation who 
need no Nuremberg funnel 
to appreciate the charm of 
art,” and that beauty wor- 
ship, together with the 
amiable modes of its ex- 


pression, was perhaps the 
magic that lured Landor, 
Byron, Shelley,Goethe and 
Powers across the Alps, 
and blinded their eyes to 


the political evils of 

the picturesque peninsula, 

and the manifold foibles 

of the metropolitans whom 

Edmond About preferred 

to call aliens de Rome. 

Greco- Latin subtlety, 

superadded to the discre- 

tion of a subjugated race, 

seems to have developed 

that peculiar talent for 

satire and irony masquer- 

ading in the guise of profound respect, 
in which the latter-day Italians surpass 
even their French contemporaries. 
“ Heavens, what a lot of bombs,” said 
an adjutant of King Murat on his first 
visit to the city arsenal of conquered 
Naples. “ Zutti per servirla Eccellenza,” 
replied his cicerone with a profound 
bow, “ all at the service of your Excel- 
lency,” and a few months ago, when a 
representative of King Humbert ven- 
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tured to reproach the Archbishop of 
Turin with want of reverence to the 
memory of Victor Emanuel, the prel- 
ate respectfully assured him that his 
accusers were laboring under a mistake, 
the truth being that never since the 
coronation of his present majesty had 
he ceased to lament the death of his 
late sovereign. 

There is a story of a Mexican lady 
whose country seat had once been 
visited by a troop of Texas cowboys, 
and who was asked to state her opinion 
of Uncle Sam’s nephews. “‘ The Ameri- 
cans,” she said, “are said to claim 
great merits in the cause of freedom 
and literature, but, I declare, they should 
not crack their whips night and day.” 
With a similar hastiness of 
generalization some of 


our countrymen base their 
opinion of Italian race 
traits on the characteristics 
of the unkempt nomads 
who travel our turnpikes 
with cargoes of cere-cloth 


and mousetraps. It is 
true that the lodgings of 
these peddlers are palaces 
compared with the hovels 
of the Sicilian lepers, but 
it is equally certain that 
many hundreds of Italian 
scholars and patriots can 
take rank with the truest 
noblemen of the Caucasian 
race. Scores of South 
Italian families have sacri- 
ficed princely fortunes on 
the altar of freedom; scores 
of North Italian Ziterati 
have braved chains and 
exile in the service of 
science and reform. Ital- 
ian artists, with all their 
jealousies, are free from 
prejudice ; Italian authors 
are tolerant of national 
creeds, but withal the 
keenest critics of national 
fallacies, like the poet 
Leopardi, who instinctive- 
ly recognized the improbability that 
Shakespeare could have intended his 
Desdemona to fallin love with a negro, 


and rejoiced to find that the English 
word “ Moor” (the Spanish Morisco) 
was formerly used as a synonym of 
Arab or Saracen. 

And the best summary of Italian char 
acter traits is perhaps that of the Italian 
patriot, Silvio Pelico, who held that his 
countrymen have improved the talents 
and graces, but can not rival the virile 
virtues of their Roman ancestors. 


I cannot repeat too often that no 
man struggles perpetually and vic- 
toriously against his own character; 
and one of the first principles of 
success in life is so to regulate our 
career as rather to turn our physical 
constitution and natural inclinations 


CARABINEERS. 


to good account, than to endeavor 
to counteract the one or oppose the 
other, BULWER, 





FIGHTING THE INEVITABLE. 


By KATHARINE H. TERRY. 


“Talk is cheap,” we often think, and 
cheap it is, and sometimes makes as 
little impression as a brass band boom- 
ing before a deaf mute asylum; but 
now and then somebody will drop a 
casual remark which will cling to us for 
life, trifling tuough it may be. Woven 
into every fibre of my nemory are 
these words: “It is useless to fight the 
inevitable.” 

They were addressed to me when in 
great distress of mind, by a woman of 
unlimited experience and rare good 
sense. As the words fell upon my ear, 
it seemed as if every muscle and nerve 
in my body relaxed. Until then I had, 
in a sense, been holding up the sofa on 
which I sat ; but immediately the sofa 
held me, and my hands fell limp at my 
sides. 

There comes a time to all when some 
immovable barrier stands between us 


and that certain amount of peace which 


every human nature craves. Some pet 
ambition over which we have spent un- 
told energy may be frustrated at the 
very point of culmination ; we may be 
called upon to follow our nearest and 
dearest to that little plot which is the 
dividing line between here and hereaf- 
ter; or, worse.still, bury our friends alive 
in asylums for the insane; we may be 
suddenly reduced from affluence to pen- 
ury ; the one we most loved and trusted 
may have violated our confidence. 
These are but a few of the many “inev- 
itables ’ common to human experience ; 
and to bear these vicissitudes with reas- 
onable fortitude is a science which the 
untried will do well to cultivate. 

Those whose hearts have never been 
scathed with the furnace-heat of pain 
will invariably fret over trifles. I think 
this is true of ninety nine out of 
every hundred. Reversing facts, a 
sweet temper and a broadened soul—a 
soul whose sympathies are not wholly 
confined within its own domestic circle 
—resu't from the stern school of trial, 
unless they be hereditary gifts. 

It seems to be in human nature 


vastly to underrate the value of any 
comfort until the favor is removed. 

The world is overcrowded with ner- 
vous people, and manufacturers of so- 
called nerve tonics wax fat ficm the 
result of their enormous sales. This 
alarming increase of neivous diseases 
may be the result of one or a multitude 
of causes; fretting and worrying ma- 
terially assist in developing this dis- 
order, and all the quack nostrunis in the 
universe will not cure or quiet a mind 
predisposed to chafe at the decrees of 
fate. 

A lovely old lady once said to me: 
‘**T always thanked God that I was born 
before nei ves were in fashion.” I think I 
commented upon her wonderful equan- 
imity with something like this for a 
rejoinder: ‘* Well, I look at matters 
inthis way. If I am in trouble and 
can find a way out of it there is no use 
fretting ; if I cannot, it would still be 
useless to fret. In that way I get along 
over many a jagged rock, and if I am 
not happy, I may at least not debar 
other people from any pleasure they 
may find.” 

Warring with fate is as useless as it 
is disastrous, and works no end of mis- 
chief to our physical, mental and moral 
natures. I have often witnessed 
its havoc and need no further experi- 
ence to realize the ills that result from 
it. There a’e leagues of difference be- 
tween the person whose Jack of refine- 
ment of feeling renders him insensible 
to grief, and the person overwhelmed 
with sorrow, whose feelings are so con- 
trolled that no outward sign indexes 
them. Tote elated or depressed by 
joy or sorrow is but natural ; but when 
some trouble appears over which you 
have no control, do not waste any 
ammunition uponit. Do not fight the 
inevitable ! 


It is an uncontroverted truth, that 
no man ever made an ill-figure who 
understood his own talents, nor a good 
one who mistook them.—Swirt. 
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TEMPERAMENT, FACE AND HEAD. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


CHAPTER X. 


BALANCED 


HE proper balance of tempera- 
ment, or that which is desirable, 
is secured when all the temperaments 
are strong as wellas equal. ‘The best 
results in life come from harmonious 
conditions of temperament or constitu- 
tion, with organic vigor enough to 
make each temperamental element 
amply effective in the make-up of 
character and results. 

Some kinds of ore make iron that is 
hard but brittle; other kinds are 
tough but not hard. In making car 
wheels, which require hardness in the 
“tread” and toughness in the spokes 
or plates, hard iron, which can be 
“chilled” in the process of casting, is 
mixed with tough iron, and the result 
is safety and success. Spring steel is 
soft while being wrought, but the pro- 
cess of tempering makes it hard, elastic 


and useful. The same is true with 


edge-tools—tempering gives the requi- 


site hardness for the cutting edge. It 
is rare to find an ax which will not 
break from too much hardness, or bend 
from being too soft, if used in hemlock 
knots. 

When all the mowing was done by 
hand, an uncle of mine reluctantly 
bought the last scythe in a store at 
twenty per cent. discount, because, be- 
ing defective in form, it had been re- 
jected; and it was so excellent in 
quality that it carried an edge nearly 
all day without being whetted, to the 
gratification of the owner and the 
wonder of all others. In its structure 
the right material was heated, ham- 
mered and tempered in such a manner 
as to make the best scythe, perhaps, 
ever produced ; and for ease of using 


TEMPERAMENTS. 


and lasting qualities it was worth any 
dozen scythes ever made. In constitu- 
tion and temperament that instrument 
was to common scythes what Milton 
Shakespeare, Alexander or Napoleon 
were to average manhood. 

A balanced human temperament, ora 
balanced horse temperament, is the 
one that is most desired. All the mod- 
ern struggles for superiority in horse 
flesh, paying as much as forty thousand 
dollars for a single horse, means that 
there is a difference in the quality of 
horses; that ten hundred pounds of 
horse does not mean the highest order 
of quality or constitution; but when 
the highest order of quality or constitu- 
tion for given purposes in the composi- 
tion of a horse has been reached, then 
the price, among knowing men, goes 
up. The qualities combined in the 
game chicken, in the race horse, in 
draft horses, in horses for courage and 
endurance, always aiming toward the 
desired result, are examples of consti- 
tution or temperament Horses are 
wanted for speed and for endurance, 
aad then the horse alsoneeds to possess 
the kindly spirit, docility, integrity and 
intelligence. 

Most men who attain to distinction 
reach it through some specialty of men- 
tal development or of temperament. 
Some men have the temperament of 
strength; they can lift or run or fight 
masterfully; others have the tempera- 
ment of mentality, the power to think 
and invent and to do mental work; 
another has the sentiment, the pathos, 
the goodness, the love, but not so 
much courage, force, or even talent. 
But an all-around person with a perfect 
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temperament or constitution represents 
the motive or framework, the vital 
or nutritive, and the mental in har- 
monious proportions; and, as we have 
said, these proportions may be har- 
monious, but not strong. They may 
be equal in their force, but with not 
enough force in each of the compo- 
nents to make the sum total grand, and 
the quality high. 

The best temperament undoubtedly 
is the one which so represents each of 
the three great temperaments that a 
keen observer can hardly say which is 
the better, the stronger, the superior ; 
each quality must be seen, must be 
evinced in each person so that it is dis- 
tinctly observable, and yet the other 
two temperaments backing and sus- 
taining it so that it is difficult to say 
which is the stronger; and this being 
reached, then the question is, how 
much power is there in each tempera- 
ment, and in all combined. Human 
success comes by a harmonious com- 
bination of the temperamental ele- 
ments joined with enough of each 
and ofall to be in the highest degree 
powerful. 

Washington has been regarded as a 
model man; writers have hunted for 
words of adulation; perhaps patriotism 
had something to do with the reverence 
which he called out. Possibly a sharp 
analysis of Washington temperamen- 
tally might indicate more of the motive 
than of the mental; being more than 
six feet high, he had a powerful frame, 
and was all his life noted for physical 
agility and strength. Some of his con- 
temporaries were his superior in intel- 
lect, but perhaps none of them in self. 
control and that dignified integrity, 
which in him elevated principle above 
profit or fame. Franklin was-a better 
thinker. Hamilton had more versatil- 
ity and mental brilliancy; Jefferson 
probably more of the astute logical 
powers, but Washington, in many re- 
spects, made his own fortune and fame 
by his harmonious character and con- 
duct. He could wait and economize 
his force, and win by wisdom and pru- 
dence joined to courage and fortitude. 

We introduce a few portraits which 


have a leaning towards harmonious 
temperament. 

Fig. 92. Chief Justice Chase, had a 
magnificent brain; the Mental temper- 
ament was amply and vigorously mani- 
fested ; the smoothness which pertains 
to the outline of figure and features, 
show abundant vital or nutritive power ; 
and he had a vigorous frame and ample 
muscle, showing a good Motive tem- 
perament. His body was strong and 
full, and at the same time tall and 
well proportioned. 

Salmon Portland Chase, was the son 
of a farmer in New Hampshire, and 
was born Jan. 13,1808 His ances- 
tors were English and Scotch. His 
father died suddenly, and Salmon at 
the age of twelve was committed to the 
care of his uncle, Bishop Chase, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church who lived 
near Columbus, Ohio. The boy divided 
his time between farm work and hard 
study in the Bishop’s academy. His 
uncle next placed him at school in 
Cincinnati until 1823, when he returned 
to New Hampshire and taught school, 
meantime preparing himself for Dart- 
mouth College which he entered in 
1824, and graduated two years later. 
He went to Washington to take charge 
of a school, which numbered among its 
patrons Henry Clay, Wm. Wirt and 
other distinguished men. During his 
leisure he studied law under Wirts su- 
pervision, and settled at Cincinnati. 
He was opposed to slavery and acted 
with the Free Soil Democrats. On 
Feb. 22, 1849, he was chosen United 
States senator, and labored for the Pa- 
cific railroad, the Homestead Law, 
Cheap Postage and Reform in Public 
Expenditures, and in slavery debates 
took a commanding position. In 1855 
he was elected Governor of the State 
of Ohio, and re-elected in 1857, and 
in March, 1861, he was elected United 
States Senator for a second term, but 
was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. In 1864, Mr. Lincoln appointed 
him Chief Justice of the United States. 
He died May 6, 1873. 

Asa legislator, as an executive officer 
in the Government during its trying 
period as Secretary of the Treasury, 
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and as Chief Justice of the United the fulfillment of duty. He had fine 
States, he filled every position grandly; fiber; he had ardor and endurance; 








FIG. 92. CHIEF JUSTICE SALMON P. CHASE. 
From Carpenter’s “ Emancipation Proclamation.” 


there was the right quality in him, and _ he had a manly face, a noble head, and 
there was abundance, muchness, for a commanding frame. 
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Fig. 93, Lucius P. Robinson, was one 
of the most efficient, wise and success- 
ful Governors of the State of New 
York, and that is saying much. In that 
face the framework of the Motive 
temperament is strongly marked; in 
that face and form the abundance of 


FIG. 93. 


the Vital temperament is adequately 
represented; and the largeness of the 
brain shows the Mental temperament. 
Chief Justice Chase shows a little more 
smoothness, and perhaps a little less 
hardness. Observers will find, if they 
undertake to select a perfectly balanced 
temperament, there will be a constant 
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tendency in their specimens to shade 
a little more toward one temperament 
than the others; but in this head and 
body and face, the temperaments are 
strongly marked, with perhaps a trifle 
advantage in favor of the Motive. 
Capacity, intelligence, integrity, stead- 


GOV. LUCIUS P, ROBINSON, 


fastness, power and efficiency mark his 
life and his work. 

Fig. 94, Gerrit Smith, was a masterful 
man and a many-sided man. His head 
was enormously large, but he had three 
hundred pounds of manly development 
to give it support ; more than six feet 
high, he walked as a ruler, recognized 
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among men; in his presence men felt 
small in more senses than one. What 
a face! How the Motive temperament 
shows in it! Then the fullness 


FIG. 94. 


and plumpness and abundance of 
the Vital gave smoothness and 
largeness and fullness to his face and 
body. His amplitude of brain repre- 
sented the Mental temperament ; and it 


is difficult to say which 1s the better 
represented. He was born in Utica, 
N. Y., the 6th of March, 1797 ; inherit- 
ed large landed estates from his father ; 


GERRIT SMITH, PHILANTHROPIST. 


was a graduate of Hamilton College, and 
was constitutionally a philanthropist, 
inclined to benefit all who%suffer, and 
mitigate misery everywhere. In early 
life, the characteristics of plumpness of 
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the face were manifest, and only became 
exceedingly heavy from the progress of 
years. He was one of the brainy men 
of his age,and one who sought to do 
good. Onsome points he was called 
fanatical, but the fanaticism had a basis 
of kindness, and the sentiment of jus- 
tice as he studied justice. 


he is capable of a great deal of work, 
and his biography shows that he is the 
worker of his church in this country. 
Without being especially robust, he is 
zlectric, sharp, positive, practical, clear 
cut and harmonious as a thinker. 

He should be known for energy, 
briskness, good nature and kindness. 


FIG. 95. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Fig. 95, Cardinal James Gibbons, 
was born in 1834. This picture was 
made for him when he was about fifty 
years of age ora little less. In its study 
as a harmonious organization, we see 
the refinement of the Mental tempera- 
ment, especially in the form of the nose 
and eyebrows and in the set and expres- 
sion of the eyes; we see the Vital in 
the smoothness and comparative plump- 
ness of the system; we see the phases 
of the Motive temperament in the com- 
pactness and moderate angularity of the 
organization. His features and his or- 
ganization impress us with the idea that 


Few have his even poise of will and 
ability to meet and overcome diffi- 
culties and annoyances. The face 
shows culture, not the one-sided train- 
ing that is too often found in men of 
the professional callings, especially 
clergymen, but a harmony of de- 
velopment that belongs more to the 
man of affairs than to one engaged 
in a special line. He should be a 
good administrator or manager, with 
so many signs of practical talent in 
the forehead and sidehead, and with 
so much versatility he could be at the 
head of an institution or of a system, 
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and organize and direct its operation, 
however many sides there might be. 
Activity is the marked part of his 
nature, and in varied activity he finds 
his best means of usefulness and suc- 
cess. 


FIG. 96. 


Fig. 96, James B. Eads, the eminent 
engineer, had the three temperaments 
handsomely and well represented. The 
first impression is that he had a pre- 
dominance of the Mental; the large- 
ness of the head, the smoothness of his 
development, the accuracy and almost 
classical elegance of his features serve 
to show it; and then his height, his 
endurance and hardihcod, and the 
length of his features, and the length of 
his head and face indicate the Motive 
temperament. Probably the Mental 
temperament slightly predominates ; 
but the temperamental constitution has 
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much of each of the temperamental 
elements. In this head we see also 
large Combativeness, and this, joined 
with his practical talent and firmness 
and self-hood, would lead him to feel 
that he could overcome any difficulty 


JAMES B. 


which could be mastered. He could 
have become a great military com- 
mander had he been thrown into 
that line of duty; he might have 
been a great statesman and scholar; 
he had inventive talent, mechanical 
originality and a great deal of that 
faith, which, working with the in- 
ventive, tends to reveal new pro- 
cesses and new fields and methods of 
achievement. His Hope was large, 
hence he was liable to magnify his 
prospects, and perhaps startle the 
world by his hopeful projects. To 
him, however, they seemed clear and 
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certain; and with his ingenuity to 
plan, and his force to energize en- 
deavor, his achievements took a high 
rank. He is known and remem- 
bered for his improvements at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River, and for 
his construction of the St. Louis bridge 
across the Mississippi River. He was 
born 23d of May, 1820, a native of Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, and was a resident 
of St. Louis from thirteen years of age. 


FIG. 97- 


Fig. 97, Sir Garnet Wolseley. His 
services in the British army and his 
campaigns in Egypt and other parts of 
Africa show the caliber of the man 
and the confidence reposed in him by 
his country and government. The 
whole aspect of this portrait indicates 
mental and physical activity, positive- 
ness, intuition and force. The plump- 
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ness of the face shows the Vital, the 
delicacy of the structure indicates the 
Mental, and the power and endurance 
embodied in his constitution show the 
Motive. His type of talent was in- 
tuitive rather than philosophical; hence 
he is a man adapted to emergencies, 
rapid and prompt to follow old rules 
and to make new ones according to 
the circumstances. We see in his his- 


tory and in his make-up something of the 


SIR GARNET WOLSELEY. 


dash of Custer, the pluck of Sheridan 
and the steadiness of Grant. The ele- 
vation of the crown of the head shows 
not only the Motive temperament, but 
that masterful dignity and power of 
command which such an organization 
is expected to evince. On the return 
of Sir Garnet to England, he received 
the thanks of Parliament,and a grant of 
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twenty-five thousand pounds “ for his 
courage, energy and perseverance” in 
the conduct of the Ashantee cam- 
paign, and was also knighted and pre- 
sented with a sword, and with the free- 
dom of the city of London. 

Fig. 98, Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D.,the 
son of General and Governor John A. 
Dix, was born in the city of New York 
in 1827, a graduate of Columbia College 
in 1848, and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1852. At thirty- 
five, in 1862, his character and talent 
had won for him the Rectorship of 
Trinity parish, New York. His face 
and head indicate clearness of thought, 
resoluteness of purpose, definiteness of 
integrity, persistent thoroughness anda 
clear sense of what he deems to be his 
duty; and he is a thorough disciplin- 
arian. Perhaps he inherits some of that 
spirit from his father, which, during 
the war, gave the order, “ Whoever 
pu'ls down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot.” In this head the 
organ of Firmness is very largely 


developed, and that, working in con- 
junction with his Conscientiousness, 
renders his mind decided and positive, 


and even absolute. When he has 
reached a conclusion with his well- 


which he holds, rather than to dissi- 
pate his strength or his skill or waver 
in his administration. If he had taken 
engineering as a line of effort, he 
would have been accurate and excel- 
lent in doing carefully whatever is 
nice in its needs and responsible in 
its uses. While some’ men are not 
keen thinkers, are not persistent and 
decisive and are inclined to do the ex- 


defined intellectual development, his NY 


Conscientiousness and Firmness com- * 


bine to render that decision final, and 
so he will often be felt to be inde- 
pendent even to severity. 

His Self-esteem is also well indi- 
cated in the face as well as in the 
head; and that which his own facul- 
ties reach as a result, his Self-esteem 
gives him a consciousness of the 
worth of his own work, so that 
he readily comes to feel as well 
as to think that his plan is the 
right one, and his method that which 
ought to be adopted and perfected. 
Then, he is cautious, but not 
timid; it makes him conservative and 
guarded and safe, and sometimes 
slow in reaching a point of progress 
and reform; he inclines to conserve 
everything that is worthy of being 
saved and protected and to concen- 
trate and consolidate the facilities 


FIG. 98, REV. MORGAN DIX, D. D. 


terior, loose work where niceness is not 
required, as a cabinet-maker requires 
a nicer touch and a keener eye and a 
sharper perception and better Order 
than the man who fells the forest trees 
and works them into rough lumber. 
In a financial pursuit, a commercial or 
manufacturing business, he would 
have shown traits that would have 
made him a master in such fields, and 
with his culture in the way of scholar- 
ship, his training in the rules and 
regulations of a systematic hierarchy, 
he would build up his cause and make 
close joints and firm work. 
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Fig. 99, Eugene W. Austin, has a 
plump, well-nourished body, a full, 
manly face without hardness of ex- 
pression ; he has a good-sized brain and 
well balanced, and his temperaments 
are so blended that he is able to carry 
himself with courtesy where it is a trial 


FIG. 99. 


to do it, with courage and earnestness 
when necessary, and with a clear intelli- 
gence always. He is urbane and 
smooth in his manners, earnest in his 
purposes, and yet manages to achieve 
without jostling other people or making 
his life and efforts offensive to others. 
It would be troublesome to tell what 
temperament were the more manifest in 
his make-up. 

In this portrait we have not only a 
large head, but one that is harmonious 
in development and fully brought out 
in several prominent particulars. The 
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admirable development of the _per- 
ceptive organs across the brow indicate 
ability to make himself acquainted 
with the external world and the de- 
tails of duties and particulars regard- 
ing business or scholarship. He has a 
good memory of things and persons. 


EUGENE W. AUSTIN. 


He remembers facts; is apt and suc- 
cessful in relating that which transpired 
within the range of his knowledge, and 
he tells an anecdote in a manner that 
makes it entertaining and memorable. 
He is orderly and systematic in his 
work, critical and definite in his 
ideas, and arranges his plans and 
his efforts with relation to his other 
knowledge, and so he becomes a 
critic and a careful inspector of affairs. 
He has human nature well developed 
and reads strangers readily, and with 
his smooth and pleasant methods of 
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address and his easy conversational 
power and his cordial sociability, he 
can make friends wherever he moves, 
and secure the sympathetic assistance 
of others in the furtherance of plans 
and purposes that minister to his own 
pleasure or profit. He has the power 
of friendship and the ability to make 
that friendship apparent and effective 
and efficient. Sociability, politeness, 
wit, good talking talent, and the power 
to adapt himself to circumstances and 
individuals will mark his career and 
conduct. 


We now turn with pleasure to the 
feminine physiognomy, phrenology and 
constitutional endowment. 


Fig. 100, Evelyn Haight. This is 
a strong and harmonious temperament, 
to represent which, a figure for our pur- 
pose might have been hunted for 
among thousands of people without 
success; and when a friend of ours 
brought her into our office and intro- 
duced her, our first impulse and im- 
pression was a decision that we would 
solicit her picture for this purpose. We 
have read of “loveat first sight ” among 
young people, but this was an absorb- 
ing physiological, temperamental im- 
pression at first sight, for which we felt 
very thankful. 

She has a strong chest, square 
shoulders, ample frame, firm and ex- 
pressive features, massiveness of brain, 
power of constitution, joined to good 
vitality and mental susceptibility. 

The head measures twenty-two 
inches, and the weight is one hundred 
and forty-eight pounds. The figure 
being of good height, five feet eight, 
has also fullness and smoothness ; the 
hands are plump and well nourished ; 
the face is strong and smooth and at 
the same time expressive ; the brain is 
amply developed across the brows; in- 
telligence, memory, reasoning power, 
and moral sentiment, force of charac- 
ter, and affection, are among the strong 
traits; and then the temperament 
being harmonious, her physical and 
mental life, health and vigor should 
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carry her to eighty-five years of age 
with a clear head and a steady hand. 
The excellent representation also of 











ROCKWOOD PHOTO. 


FIG. 100. EVELYN HAIGHT. 

the Motive temperament, in harmony 
with the other temperaments, gives her 
more strength of countenance and 
firmness of build than is often found 
among women. One might look a long 
while for a better temperament or a 
more harmonious constitution, or one 
whose capacity for duty, usefulness 
and happiness are better provided for 
in the organization. 
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W. Webb); had a strong face ; the nose, 
the chin, the cheekbones, the arched 
eyebrows and breadth of the face just 
forward of the ears, indicate the Motive 
temperament. Thealtitude of the head 
at Firmness and Self Esteem represents 
that temperament; then there is a 


FIG. IO[. 


smoothness in thestructure of the figure, 
the face and the head, which show the 
Vital temperament; her manners were 
mellow and gracious; she made no 
enemies ; had a conciliatory spirit, and 
was personally welcome and attractive ; 
and she had brain enough to show a 
marked amount of the Mental temper- 
ament; so that she had harmony of 
temperament, and it puzzles a critic to 
tellin which of the temperaments she 


was most amply endowed. Her Firm- 
ness and Conscientiousness, and her 
Motive temperament to sustain her in 
her positions, were manifest in the 
strength of purpose which she adopted 
during her residence in the White 
House. Some people thought her fan- 
atical in some of her moral notions, but 


MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


she had the firmness and the steadiness 
to carry them out. 

The portrait exhibits a large devel- 
opment of the perceptive organs, which 
gives that great prominence and intel- 
ligent expression to the lower part of 
the forehead. 

The fullness of the eye indicates 
abundant language, and there is in 
the whole lower half of the forehead an 
expression of observation, quickness of 
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perception, and sharpness of criticism 
and excellent memory. The upper 
part of the forehead indicates good 
common sense, but not a broad philo- 
sophic turn of mind. She was the 
scholar rather than the thinker, the 
brilliant conversationalist with power to 
gather up facts and information, and 
have them ready for use. The crown 
of the head was well elevated. She had 
strong determination, ambition, pride, 
self-possession. Every feature was in- 
stinct with intelligence, energy, deter- 
mination, and positiveness. 


FIG. 102. MISS 


Fig. 102, Miss Helen Potter, lectur- 
er and personator ; a brilliant woman, a 
woman of power and positiveness, cour- 
age, fortitude and force; hearty, zealous, 
healthy, plump, impassioned, brave, 
with a relish for wit and humor, a capac- 
ity for the dramatic, and an impulsive, 
loyal friendship which carries weight 
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wherever she moves. Perhaps the Vital 
temperament would seem to be more 
manifest than the other two, when she 
says nothing and does nothing ; but the 
moment she begins to act, the ardor, the 
executiveness, and the power, evince the 
Vital, the Motive and the Mental tem. 
peraments. ; 

This face represents power, self- 
reliance, thoroughness, health, good 
perception, and decided force of 
character, and with her ample physique 
she can put into her professional 
work as an elocutionist a great deal 


HELEN POTTER. 


of force, fire and soul. Her per- 
sonation of John B. Gough was a 
marvel of imitation, embodying sym- 
pathy, intensity, tenderness, pathos, 
power, andall that made Gough mas- 
ter of his audiences. Another of her 
characters was Lawrence Barrett in 
‘*Julius Cesar.” She recited the 
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text while dressed in costume similar 
to that which Mr. Barrett wore in 
playing the part, and many people 
thought the imitator surpassed the 


FIG, 103. 


model. Oscar Wilde was another of 
her characters, and it was astonish- 
ing to see how she could go from the 
impassioned Gough to the peculiarly 
mellow pliancy and smoothness that 
belonged to Oscar Wilde, and she 
has just the kind of wit and sarcasm 
combined that enables her to carica- 
ture gently while she merely proposes 
to imitate. Susan B. Anthony at- 
tended one of her representations in 
which she herself was portrayed by 
Miss Potter in dress, manner, tone 
and voice in one of Miss Anthony's 
masterly speeches, and some said 
that Miss Anthony laughed at the 


representation until she cried. Miss 
Potter has intense realism in her per- 
sonations, and sometimes outdoes 
the original. 


MADAME DE LESDERNIER. 


Fig. 103, Madame De Lesdernier, 
This lady was amply endowed with the 
three temperaments—Motive, Vital and 
Mental. She stood nearly five feet ten 
inches high, had a large frame, strong 
and expressive features, indicative of 
the Motive temperament ; her hair was 
nearly black and abundant ; her eyes 
were dark and magnetic. Her plump- 
ness was such as to give her about :60 
pounds in weight, and, for her height 
and frame, that was as nearly right as 
art and fancy could wish it. Her intel- 
lect and all her mental make-up evinced 
the Mental temperament, and she was 
a very fine dramatic reader. 








CHARACTER STUDIES, No. 3. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


GEN. MARSHALL C. WENTWORTH. 


” | “HAT the reader may fully appre- 

l ciate the history and condi- 
tion of the following examination, it 
is proper to state that in the year 
1879 we received two photographs of 
a gentleman for phrenological anal- 
ysis and also of a lady (without a 
name), with a request that a written 
statement be made of the gentleman 
and an opinion of the adaptation of 
himself and the lady for marriage. The 
work was dictated to a reporter and a 
typewritten copy sent. In 1891 Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Wentworth called at our 
office and gave us the opportunity of a 
personal examination, but said nothing 
relative to our previous examination by 
photographs. 

In the Summer of 1893 I stopped a 
few days at Wentworth Hall, their well 
appointed and popular hotel, in the 
White Mountains. The guests having 
learned my profession, desired a lecture, 
and in the delivery of which I called 
several persons forward and commented 
on their temperaments, talents, disposi- 
tions, resemblance to parents and the 
nationalities from which they sprang. 
I referred to General Wentworth as 
strongly resembling his mother, who 
was probably from Welsh stock. He 
instantly stated to the audience that he 
strongly favored his mother and that 
she was from Welsh stock. 

The next day he brought and showed 
to me a written description I had made 
for him from pictures in 1879, with 
remarks relative to his wife, and this 
was the first intimation I had that I 
had ever given such a description of 
them from pictures. 

I then proposed to publish his por- 
trait and biography and copy the de- 
scription verbatim which was thus 
given from pictures, and have also 
solicited and procured a photograph of 
of himself and one of his excellent wife. 

The reader now has before him the 
description then given of Mr. W. and 
his presumed intended, but who had 


been his wife for nearly nine years, and 
also a carefully prepared biography 
of him. 


M. C. WENTWORTH AND LADY. 


(Described from Photographs, January 
22, 1879.) 

“You have a very fine quality of or- 
ganization. ‘The hair particularly is 
as fine as that of a child, and we 
judge the skin to be of a similarly fine 
quality; and you have constitutionally 
more harmony than falls to the lot of 
the majority of men. You are intense 
in your mental life, your feelings are 
exceedingly keen, are particular to have 
everything as nice as it ought to be. 
You always do your best in everything 
you undertake, and are not satisfied 
unless you secure ample success, not 
only in a pecuniary sense but in the 
work that you do. In some of the old 
temples of antiquity there were niches 
in which statues were set, and they were 
so high up that no critic could see any- 
thing except the front. When the 
temples were thrown down by time and 
decay, it was found that these statues 
were as carefully cut, and all the ana- 
tomical outline as faithfully portrayed in 
the back of the statues as in the front. 
And there is a legend that when the ar- 
tists were making these, they were told 
that there was no necessity for cutting 
the back of the figures nicely, because 
they were utterly out of sight, they 
would never be seen by mortal man, 
The reply of the artists was, ““ The gods 
will see them.” Now, we believe that 
you want to do things as nicely as they 
can be done if ** none but the gods see 
them.” And you will excuse us for say- 
ing that we think you are a little whim- 
sical on some ofthese topics; that you 
sometimes take more pains than there 
is any necessity for; that you exact of 
other people more particularity, nicer 
work, and they sometimes grumble 
when your back is turned because you 
are so capricious about niceness, or old 
maidish, as they sometimes call it. 





You inherit pretty largely from your 
mother, and we should think that she was 
from Welsh stock. You have her fore- 
head and her back head, and her features 
in the main, except that the nose is a 
little too large for the mother, but, 
being a man, you have a right to in- 
crease the size of that. 

You are quick in your intuitive judg- 
ments, sharp in your sense of what is 
right and true. Your first opinion of 
matters and things is generally your 
best. If you were driving a team and 
it got frightened, or the harness were 
to break going down hill, you would 
seem to know exactly what to doat the 
very first flash of thought. If things 
got mixed up and out of order, you 
have an intuition to judge what is best 
to do under the circumstances, and 
you come to results readily, and rarely 
have occasion to regret your opinion or 
decision. 

You gather knowledge rapidly. You 
would acquire scientific information 
easily. You could become master of a 
fine style of composition in literature. 
There is a certain exactitude in your 
cast of mind, a certain criticism which 
knows what it doesn't want, and is sat- 
isfied when it gets the right thing. 

You are a first rate judge of human 
character, and enjoy biography almost 
better than any other kind of reading, 
for if it be well written it involves 
philosophy, history of affairs, and mat- 
ters that ‘have more or less logic in 
them, and it is that which you like par- 
ticularly and above all—the delineation 
of human character, motive and pur- 
pose. If you were to undertake that 
literary branch, namely, biography, 
you would excel in it. 

You have faith in things spiritual, 
you have reverence for whatever is 
venerable and elevated and refined. 
You have firmness enough to give you 
perseverance. 

You have caution enough to make 
you watchful, guarded and prudent. 
You are a good manager in financial 
matters, but you always carry yourself 
in such a way as not to give the im- 
pression to people that you are illiberal 
and grasping. 
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You are ambitious to be respected: 
You would suffer if you were degraded 
or disgraced, and if people were to 
come about your house in a way to 
bring discredit upon it, you would be 
more troubled about it than most men. 
You feel in duty bound to live in the 
community in such a way as not to in- 
cur the disapproval of the better class 
of people. 

You have a fair share of self-esteem. 
You appreciate your Own worth and 
talent, have a desire to carry yourself 
in an influential way. With your large 
brain, you ought to be master of the 
situation; with that fine quality of or- 
ganization, and that intuitive sense of 
truth, your mind ought to be very in- 
fluential in the community where you 
live. 

You have large social organs. You 
are fond of children, fond of friends, 
and very fond of woman; are capable 
of winning her affection, and of carry- 
ing yourself toward her in a way that 
will be consolidated into abiding affec- 
tion. 

You have a great deal of power 
when you get it aroused, but you are 
not one of the kind that is quick to 
wrath, or inclined to wrangle. You 
have more thoroughness and severity 
when you get it provoked than you 
have of the tendency to warm up and 
take sides. 

With your large brain and your ample 
size and weight, you ought to take and 
maintain an excellent rank. You have 
body enough to support your brain 
admirably, and your brain, measuring 
twenty-three inches, is large, and with 
this fine quality you ought to make 
for yourself a good name and a good 
place in the community. 

You ought to have studied for a pro- 
fession. If you had been educated to 
medicine, you would have made a fine 
lecturer on the subject. If you had 
been educated to law, you could have 
taken a good rank in that field. If you 
had been educated for an editor, you 
would have written vigorous articles, 
and those which would have an influ- 
ence in the community. 


You have smooth methods. You are 
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“apable of taking hold of life by its 
smooth side, and of commending your- 
self to the favorable regard of men who 
have thought, and respectability, and 
culture. 

If we had you back to fifteen, we 


FIG. 3. GENERAL 
would say, by all means become a 
classical scholar, educate yourself as 
well as may be, and enter one of the 
learned professions. 


THE LADY 


whose likeness is sent without name, 
evidently inherits strongly from her 
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father’s side. That wideness and 
strength of face between the eye and 
the mouth, that height of head from 
the opening of the ear upward, show 
that the father’s constitution is more 
largely represented than the mother’s. 


MARSHALL C. WENTWORTH. 


She is a strong character, not naturally 
so fine in quality as the gentleman, but 
there is a certain dash and daring, a 


certain straightforward earnestness 
which will co-operate with his fineness 
and susceptibility admirably. Her hair 
is stronger, her temperament is rather 
favorable than otherwise. She has 
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excellent development of the vital and 
muscular systems. We think she is 
strong and straightforward, energetic, 
thorough, enterprising, proud-spirited, 
ambitious, honest, prompt, practical, a 
good talker, knows what she is about, 
balances herself on her own center, 
and is capable of moving in society with 
ease and influence. We see nothing 


duty, and if we may use the term, trot 
in double harness with her husband, 
and keep up her end of the evener, or 
doubletree. And she is not one of the 
women that want an advantage, that 
want a long end of the evener. She 
inherits enough from her father nat- 
urally, so that she is able to take her 
position and fill it, and carry her duties 








FIG. 4 


in the temperament and constitution, 
general build of head or expression of 
face of this lady which would render 
her otherwise than a good match for 
the gentleman whose likeness accom- 
panies hers. She is not one of those 
weak women who need petting and 
fostering, but she can take hold of 





MRS M. C. WENTWORTH. 


strongly and independently, and when 
she finds out what is the best way to 
accomplish a desired purpose, she 
weaves it into her plan, and does not 
compromise or modify—she doesn’t feel 
the need of protection and support. 
She could go out into life and earn her 
living. She could find a place in a 
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store, or in a school, and make her own 
mark, find a place to work, and make 
friends, pay for her seat in the church, 
buy what she needs and pay for it, and 
carry her head up, and win respect- 
ability and confidence. 

She is a woman who would be likely 
to have healthy, vigorous boys, and if 
they take after her, they will be worth 
raising. We think, so far as we can 
judge from the appearance and the 
temperaments and constitutions of the 
parties, there would be congeniality, 
provided, of course, the woman had a 
fair show. It a man were to undertake 
to manipulate everything that she had 
occasion to do, to supervise her in all 
respects, and try to keep her a kind of 
underling, she would, perhaps, make it 
sultry for all the crowd ; but, as we said 
before, if she has her rights and in- 
terests and duties, she will fill her sta- 
tion, and fulfill her duties without help, 
without much assistance or counsel. 
She is a strong character, and we see 
no reason why she should not be thor- 
oughly worthy.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


GENERAL MARSHALL CLARK WENT- 
worRTH, son of William H. H. and 
Mary (Clark) Wentworth, was born 
in Jackson, N. H., Aug. 16, 1844. He 
descends from a noble English line 
through Elder William Wentworth, the 
emigrant, who was baptized at Alford, 
England, in 1615, and when a young 
man accompanied Rev. John Wheel- 
wright to America in 1636, and settled 
at Exeter, N. H., where he eventually 
became the beloved pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, and continued 
many years. 

William H. H. Wentworth, the sev- 
enth in descent from the Rev. William, 
was born at Jackson, N. H., 1818, died 
1864, succeeded to the homestead of 
his father. The environments of his 
youth did not give the advantages of 
education and culture, and the hard 
work of farm life debarred him from 
extended communication with the 
world, yet he was a kindly, courteous 
gentleman, with a good word and a 
good deed for every one in need of 
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them, and having many friends. His 
wife, Mary Clark, was of sturdy 
Welsh stock, strong and _ vigorous, 
mentally and physically. She was a 
native of Maine and a capable teacher. 

Marshall C. Wentworth passed his 
childhood years at home developing a 
healthy physical organization by his 
labor on the farm, and receiving from 
the instruction of his mother a stimula- 
tion to his natural desire for knowledge 
and a taste for learning and reading. 
To attend the district school he walked 
eight miles daily and also assisted in 
the farmwork. Such zealous efforts 
could have but one result. He was 
intelligent, alert, keenly attentive to 
and anxious concerning everything 
transpiring in the country, and de- 
voured with avidity all information he 
could secure regarding the great sub- 
ject which at that period overshadowed 
all else—the preservation of the Union. 
He saw the war-cloud rising, and when 
the storm broke upon the country and 
the Union was imperiled, his patriotism 
led him to become a soldier. His 
parents reluctantly consented, and he 
enlisted as soon as possible, going to 
Bethel, Me., for that purpose. He was 
one of the earliest soldiers, enlisting 
April 27, 1861, before he was seventeen 
years old, as a private in Company I, 
Fifth Maine Volunteer Infantry. This 
was a fighting regiment, did much 
active service and won high honors. 
Marshall was never absent from 
the regiment during his three years’ 
service, participating in its many 
memorable engagements. When his 
term of enlistment expired he returned 
to Jackson to visit his parents; while 
there his father was ill, and he remained 
to care for him till his death. After 
the burial rites were over, our soldier 
re-enlisted, January, 1865, in the First 
New Jersey Cavalry, and served until 
June, 1865, the close of the war. He 
was engaged in twenty-seven actions 
in both enlistments, among them the 
first and second battles of Bull Run, 
the seven days’ fight on the Peninsula, 
South Mountain (his brigade making 
the famous charge at Crampton Pass), 
first and second battles at Fredericks- 
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burg, Salem Churchyard, the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Mine 
Run, Five Forks, and Gettysburg. 
May 10, 1864, his regiment (Fifth 
Maine) was one of ten regiments 
selected to break the rebel lines at 
Spottsylvania. This they did and took 
many prisoners. In the first Winter of 
his service, while on picket duty with 
three companions, they were attacked 
by twenty rebels; one of the four was 
killed, two were captured, but Mar- 
shall, although wounded, escaped. At 
Five Forks he received a wound in the 
foot from which he still suffers. He 
had offers of promotion and promise of 
a commission, but preferred to remain 
in the ranks with his companions, who 
said, “A braver soldier never fired a 
gun.” 

After the war was over, and a visit 
made to Jackson, Boston and other 
places, he was for a few months con- 
ductor of a passenger train running be- 
tween New York and Elizabeth, N. J. 
Later he returned to Jackson, where 
he married, May 30, 1869, Georgia A., 
daughter of Captain Joshua and 
Martha P. (Meserve) Trickey. 

Captain Trickey was at this time 
building the Thorn Mountain House 
for his daughter, and here the young 
couple commenced their long and 
pleasant career as host and hostess. 
They did not sit down with folded 
hands to: await the coming of pros- 
perity, or delegate the conduct of their 
hotel to servants. They worked per- 
sonally, early and late, taking pleasure 
in the thought that success must come 
to honest, well directed labor. Far off 
in the distance they saw their ideal of 
a hotel, and their desire and ambition 
was to realize this: to introduce every 
pleasant and esthetic feature of home- 
life into their establishment in such a 
manner that people of the highest cul- 
ture would experience delight at find- 
ing every want anticipated, and artistic 
harmony prevailing in their surround- 
ings. The General’s plans have been 
bold and original, Mrs. Wentworth has 
cordially co-operated with him, and 
every step taken and every building 
constructed has been endorsed by both. 
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They have made the entertainment of 
their guests their lifework and study, 
and have been phenomenally success- 
ful. they were the originators of the 
new system of artistic houses, decora- 
tions, and effects in mountain hotels, 
and the lovely village of Wentworth 
Hall and Cottages at Jackson, N. H., 
realized their high ideal. In addition 
to Thorn Mountain House they have 
built Arden Cottage, in 1881 ; Went- 
worth Hall,at an expense of $25,000, 
in 1883; Thorneycroft, in 1885; Glen 

thorne, in 1885; Elmwood, in 1886. In 
the Winters of 1884, 1885 and 1886, 
General Wentworth was manager of 
the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J., 
where he made many and permanent 
friends. 

General Wentworth has not sought 
for office. It is due to him to say, how- 
ever, that when his name was once pre- 
sented tohis townsmen he ran forty-two 
votes ahead of his ticket, evincing his 
personal popularity. He was quarter- 
master general on the staff of Governor 
Charles H. Bell from 1881 to 1883, and 
a member of the Republican Electoral 
College in 1884. He is a member of 
Mount Washington Lodge, F. and A. 
M., North Conway; Greenleaf Chap- 
ter, R. A. M., Portland, Me., and Saco 
Valley Lodge of Odd Fellows, North 
Conway. 

General Wentworth has the superb 
physique, the courtliness and grace of 
manner and kindness of heart which 
were characteristics of his ancestors, 
possesses a winning magnetism, and is 
kind and courteous to all, the patron 
and the servant, the acquaintance and 
the stranger. He is ever foremost in 
public improvement, and has an en- 
thusiasm which carries others with him. 
He was the chief promoter of the cen- 
tennial celebration of the settlement of 
the town, and the founder of the public 
library. The development of his hotel 
interests has been a wonderful boon to 
Jackson. With far-seeing sagacity he 
discerned the opportunity and way, and 
convinced the most conservative that he 
was right, and placed the care of guests 
upon the highest plane. Bythe enlarged 
facilities he has given his townsmen, by 
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the employment he affords to hun- 
dreds, by his liberal and extensive 
generosity, he has accomplished much 
good, and is a public benefactor; by 
his unvarying courtesy to his guests he 
has won the title of “prince of land- 
lords.” The sunny spirit and practical 
intelligence of his excellent wife have 
borne their part in hissuccess and been 
most important factors in the house- 
hold economy. Their natura] culture 
has been broadened by extensive travel 
in both continents. Their hostelries 
have been visited by many distinguished 
and cultivated people, and who comes 
once will be likely to come again and 
again. 


THE RAYMOND. 
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lieve all he says of his amiable and 
helpful consort, and that what was 
said of her picture in 1879 was pecu- 
liarly true, that she would, indeed, 
‘*trot in double harness with her hus- 
band and keep up her end of the 


” 


evener. 


** Jackson, N. H., Sept. 2, 1893. 
**My Dear Pror. Sizer: I hardly 
know what to say about myself as it is 
difficult for me to remember anything 
that I have done that has been of 
special importance. I have always 
received more than I have given, and 
have been appointed to fill places 
that some other person could have 


CAPACITY FOR 350 GUESTS. 


300 feet front, wings roo feet each 


Desiring something relative to his 
relations with the hotel ‘‘ Raymond ” 
at East Passadena, Cal, I wrote to 
Gen. Wentworth asking about the 
facts, and received from him the fol- 
lowing plain, friendly statement, 
which, seeming to cover the ground, 
I insert in his own words. He does 
very scant justice to the influence of 
his genial, magnetic words and 
methods towards guests, helpers and 
neighbors. One might live long and 
search widely to find his equal in his 
chosen work, and in acceptable social 
control of others, and we can well be- 


done much better than I, but I believe 
I am blessed with a band of angel 
friends who are interesting themselves 
in my behalf. I can account in no 
other way for the good things which 
come into my life so abundantly. 
Mrs. Wentworth is a most extraor- 
dinary woman. Her intuitions are 
remarkable. She appears. to know 
everything that it is necessary for her 
to know in all times and places in- 
tuitively. She has been my guiding 
star. Without her I should have 
been dead several years ago without 
having become known among all the 
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good people who know me now. She 
is brave, honest and true, and never 
did a thing in her life that she 
did not believe right and _ true. 
I need not tell you about her charac- 
ter, because you know that, having 
examined her phrenologically. In our 
business we have worked together, 
hand in hand, heart to heart, mind to 
mind. Every success I have attained 
to and all prosperity which has come 
to me has been through her and the 
other angel friends. 

“In the Autumn of 1891 Mr. Wal- 
ter Raymond (of the excursion firm 
of Raymond & Whitcomb), who owns 
‘The Raymond,’ at East Passadena, 
Cal., engaged me to manage his hotel 
for the term of two years at a hand- 
some salary. At the end of the first 
year he made a contract with me for 
an additional three years. I take with 
me to California all my employees, 140 
in number. I take them from New 
England and find it one of the sources 
of my success. Since assuming charge 
of ‘The Raymond’ I have been very 
successful, last year doing the largest 
business the house has ever done. I 
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have been offered the management of 
other large hotel establishments, but 
prefer to spend my winters in the most 
delightful climate in the world. I 
have decided to retain my connection 
with The Raymond. I think I may 
truthfully say that the hotels with 
which I am connected are kept on a 
high level. There is no pleasure for 
Mrs. Wentworth and I except in doing 
the highest class of work. Keeping a 
hotel is a high calling. People who 
travel leave behind them elegant 
homes, with all that that word means 
in the way of comforts, decorations, 
artistic effects, and so forth, and the 
hotel man who can supply these things 
to them so that they will not miss 
them has accomplished a great work. 
This I believe Mrs. Wentworth and I 
have done to quite an extent. 

**T find it most difficult, my dear 
friend, to write about myself, from 
the fact that my life has been so happy 
and uneventful that really there is 
nothing to speak about. 


‘*Faithfully yours, 
‘““M. C. WENTWORTH.” 


LABOR AND REST. 
By Isaac H. JULIAN. 


The end and the reward of toil is rest : 
Be all my prayers for virtue and for peace. 


Oh ye who live by toil! 
Though blest -your privilege, your calling 
high, 
Beware! sloth does not win the only spoil 
From man’s integrity ! 


Beware, lest lucre’s chain 
Bind you away from heaven’s own blessed 
light, 
Clog the soul’s pinions, free, without a 
stain, 
And stay its upward flight! 


Not for incessant toil 
Were manly limbs and graceful 
designed, 
Quenching the generous thought, the win- 
ning smile, 
The brightness of the mind! 


forms 


Turn, restless mortals, turn, 
Oftener to the Eden of your home, 
Restored by heaven; from its blissful 

bourne 

O cease to wildly roam. 


—BEatTTiE. 
Mark lovely nature’s face, 
The grace and beauty beaming from her 


air, 
Where rest and labor hold alternate pace, 
And pleasure conquers care ! 


Pause oft neath Summer’s shade 
To muse, or by the genial Winter fire, 
Hold converse with the high immortal dead, 
Or turn the poet’s lyre! 


O turn aside betimes 
From the frequented, dusty paths of life, 
Where rest fair fancy’s, reason’s, virtue’s 
climes, 
Redeems from empty strife! 


Thus shall your spirits know 
That lucre’s and ambition’s eagertrain, 
Chasing their phantoms madly to and fro, 
Are toiling all in vain ;— 


Thus shall a life more blest 
Be yours, till from earth’s toils you find re- 
lease, 
And lead you gently to your final rest, 
In virtue and in peace! 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FowLeER WELLS. 


Rev. Sitas Jones.—Isaac H. 


YILAS JONES was a gifted and 
versatile man. He was an emi- 
nent lawyer in early life, and later 
became a Swedenborgian minister. 
For many years he was a lecturer on 
Phrenology, and finally was appointed 
superintendent of the Blind Asylum 
of New York. Mr. Jones was the 
author of an instructive book entitled 
‘Practical Phrenology.” During 
George Combe’s first course of lec- 
tures in New York, in 1838, Mr. 
Jones was very active in creating an 
interest and was on the committee 
which presented complimentary reso- 
lutions to Mr. Combe on the conclu- 
sion of his lectures. 

Mr. Combe, while in New York, 
visited the Asylum for the Blind, then 
under the charge of Mr. Jones, and 
thus describes the latter gentleman: 

**Mr. Jones has a large head, 
ample anterior lobe, large Benevo- 
lence and love of Approbation, with 
a sanguine nervous-lymphatic tem- 
perament, and is the very picture of 
joyousness and health. He practices 
Phrenology in his teaching and se- 
lects his domestics by their heads. 
We heard the pupils examined, and 
were gratified to observe their attain- 
ments in education and the comfort 
which they enjoyed.- They are good 
musicians, and take great pleasure in 
playing in concert. They weave rugs 
and mats, and make baskets and 
other articles of simple construction.” 

Mr. Jones contributed several ar- 
ticles to the early numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, among 
them being ‘‘ Philosophical Analysis 
of Cautiousness,” ‘‘A Brief History 
of Phrenology in Boston,” ‘‘ Phren- 
ology in New York,” ‘‘ Remarks 
Upon the Scripture Doctrine of Re- 
generation,” ‘‘ Cases of Spectral Il- 
lusion Confirmatory of Phrenology.” 


Isaac H. JULIAN, poet, author, ed- 
itor, lawyer and patriot, was born 


JuLIAN.—JONATHAN KIDWELL. 


June 19, 1823, in Centreville, Indiana. 
The Julian family is of Fiench extrac- 
tion on the father’s side, and dates 
back two hundred yeafs in America. 
Prior to the Revolution, the progeni- 
tors resided in Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. Isaac Julian, father 
of the subject of this sketch, and third 
of that name in regular succession, was 
a native of the State last named, ani 
removed in 1808 to that part of In- 
diana Territory now known as Wayne 
County. The year following he was 
married to Rebecca, a daughter of 
Andrew Hoover, a member of the so- 
ciety of Friends, also from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian endured all the 
privations of pioneer life during the 
war of 1812, when Indians and wild 
beasts were among their frequent vis- 
itors. In the Fall of 1823 the family 
removed to what is now the County of 
Tippecanoe, where Mr. Julian died in 
the December following. His widow 
and young family returned to their re- 
latives in Wayne County. In conse- 
quence of their bereavement, their sub- 
sequent lot was a hard one. The 
opportunities for obtaining an educa- 
tion were limited to the log school- 
houses, and a few sessions in these 
comprised the school attendance of 
Isaac Julian, Jr. But this was sup- 
plemented by self-education. In the 
intervals from farm labor he accom- 
plished quite an extensive course of 
reading in the departments of history 
and general literature, and early mani- 
fested considerable poet caltalent. Mr. 
Julian resided in Iowa from the Spring 
of 1846 to the Fall of 1850. In 1848 
he became deeply interested in the 
great political and social upheaval of 
that period, more especially in the anti- 
slavery cause, which gave inspiration to 
many of his subsequent poems. Here- 
tofore his poetic effusions had been 
rather casual and desultoty. Later he 
studied law, and in 1851 was admitted 
to the Bar, but found the practice so 
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distasteful that he did not you engage 
in it. 

In 1854 he went to Fort Wayne, and 
for a short time edited the S/andard, 
of that city. In 1857 he prepared and 


published an interesting pamphlet on 
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lication of the Free pee from which 
he retired in August, 1890. His wife 
died a few months after their arrival in 
Texas, leaving a family of young chil- 

dren to his care. 
After many years of engrossing 
anxieties with an exacting 
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the “Early History of the White Water 
Valley.” In 1858 he bought a news- 
paper called the Zrue Republican, at 
Centreville, and removed it to Rich- 
mond in 1865, afterwards changing the 
name to the Radica/,and continuing 
its publication to the fall of 1872. 

He was postmaster at Centreville 
during President Lincoln’s first term, 
and at Richmond from May, 1869, to 
July, 1871. He was married in 1859 
to Miss Virginia M. Spillard, of College 
Hill, Ohio, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, three of whom are now living. 

Because of his wife’s failing health, 
he removed in the summer of 1873 to 
San Marcos, Texas, and began the pub- 
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business and severe do- 
mestic trials, Mr. Julian 
has, we trust, found peace 
and happiness in a second 
marriage, which occurred 
at Austin, Tex., on the 
18th of July last. 

For the foregoing bio- 
graphical particulars, we 
are indebted to Zhe Mag- 
azine of Poetry. Mr. Ju- 
lian’s connection with 
phrenology is as follows: 

When a youth of seven- 
teen years of age he be- 
came a contributor to Zhe 
Philomath Encyclopedia. 
Among his articles is a 
series entitled “ Illustra- 
tions from Phrenology,” 
so that he may be ranked 
among the pioneer writers 
on that subject in Ameri- 
ca. He had at that time 
never heard of Calvert’s 
work of a similar title, so 
the resemblance was ac- 
cidental. His effort was 
of quite a different char- 
acter, being a series of 
original essays drawn 
from life and letters under the 
lights of phrenology. They were 
extended to fourteen numbers, mak- 
ing over thirty printed octavo pages 
in all. The topics were philopro- 
genitiveness, adhesiveness, secretive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, approbativeness, 
self-esteem, benevolence, veneration, 
firmness, conscientiousness, hope, mar- 
velousness, ideality, and mirthfulness. 
The following extract is from a re- 
cent letter from Mr. Julian: “I find 
myself constantly applying phrenology, 
or, rather, my instinctive impressions 
of it, in daily life. It was through 
Mr. Kidwell’s loaning some numbers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to 
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my elder brother, George W. Julian,* 
that I first became acquainted with 
the subject; also in the same way 
with Spurzheim’s “ Phrenology” and 
some of his other works. Both my 


Both Mr. Isaac Julian and his 
brother were particularly distinguished 
for diligence and indomitable persever- 
ance, amounting almost to obstinacy, 
in the path of mental improvement, or 

















ISAAC H. JULIAN IN 1889. 


brother and myself thereby became 
indoctrinated with phrenological phil- 
osophy and literature, and have ever 
since retained an interest in those sub- 
jects.” 

Many of our readers will remember 
Mr. Julian’s poem on Spurzheim, which 
appeared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL of December, 1885. 





*A highly gifted man, a prominent poli- 
tician, member of Congress, &c., &c.— 
F. 


a 


u. 


in whatever they deemed they ought 
to accomplish. 


JonaTHAN KIDWELL was a man of 
great natural ability and a pioneer Uni- 
versalist preacher. He was a native of 
Kentucky, but came north of the Ohio 
at an early day, and was for a number 
of years editor-in chief of Zhe Sentinel 
and Star in the West, a leading jour- 
nal of his denomination at Cincinnati. 
In 1833 the place of publication was 
at Philomath, Union County, Ind. 
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Here was located a Universalist acad- 
emy known as “ Western Union Semi- 
nary,” and here Mr. Kidwell started, 
and continued for over a dozen years, 
“The Philomath Encyclopedia,” a 
monthly publication devoted mainly to 
polemic discussions and scientifictopics. 
Meanwhile he preached, or, as he 
more properly styled it, lectured, rather 
extensively. From the start, the ex- 
position of the doctrines of phrenology 
and their defence was one of the lead- 
ing features of his magazine, so that 
Mr. Kidwell performed an important 
part in the dissemination of phrenology 
at that early day. 

As ranking next to Mr. Kidwell, the 
name of Dr. Nathan Johnson, late of 


Cambridge City, Ind., should be men- 
tioned. He went there from Ohio in the 
early part of the century, and died 
about twenty years ago. He was a 
man of rare learning and goodness, and 
a believer in, and an active dissemina- 
tor of, the truths of phrenology. Henry 
V. Johnson, M. C. elect from Indiana, 
and Robert V. Johnson, one of the 
editors of Zhe Century, brothers, are his 
grandsons. Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Kidwell took great interest in fostering 
and training the youthful mind. Mr. 
Kidwell died about forty-five years ago 
at a good old age, after a long, brave 
struggle with penury and other adverse 
circumstances. 


——_-____—_- $4-—_— - 


OPENING OF THE ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE AMERICAN 


The twenty- eighth annual session of 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
was held in the Hall of the Institute, 
Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 5, 1893. 
While the present class is not as large 
as in previous years, owing to the 
unsettled financial condition of the 
country, it does not lack in quality, 
for there is in attendance a good 
number of interested students. There 
were also present at the opening a 
number of former graduates and 
friends of the Institute. We give 
below a synopsis of the addresses 
made by the President of the Insti- 
tute and others of the faculty: 


Pror. NELSON SIZER: 


We come, my friends, to the commence- 
ment of a new session, and to some of usa 
new era. We come to study the most im- 
portant subject that can arrest human at- 
tention or interest human intellect, or hope, 
or fear. We come to talk about human na- 
ture, mind, character and motive. Most 
people prefer to study other things, and 
some spend a li‘etime patiently hunting in 
the labyrinth of nature to find something 
strange and curious; they tax the forgotten 
realm of Herculaneum, and if they can find 
a piece of pottery that might have been a 
child’s porringer, eighteen hundred years 
ago, they rejoice over it as if they had 
found a human hope, or a joy that was im- 
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mortal. We daily throw pottery away in 
this city which, if it were buried long 
enough, the curiosity seekers of the future 
might make as much ado over it as we do 
over all these old things the archeologists 
dig out. People study everything but hu- 
man life and human character ; they study 
outwardly ; they study away from them- 
selves. 

A young man who commenced his public 
life as a reporter for us went to Chicago and 
became the official stenographic reporter of 
that city; it was less then than now in size 
and in consequence, and he made witha soap 
box and some cheap lenses a telescope of 
his own with which he could study double 
stars, and he has become the savant of 
double stars for the world. But the stars 
are cold; they are far away ; I don’t think 
that it makes much difference to the human 
race whether the stars are double or single; 
it took many centuries to find out that there 
was such a thing as a double star. Hehas 
measured and registered them, and he has 
become so distinguished that his services 
have been wanted at the Lick Observatory; 
and when the sun takes a notion to be 
eclipsed, if visible only in some far region, 
the Government sends him and others 
there to observe what nature is doing in the 
outside worlds. And so men study almost 
everything butthemselves. And yet among 
a few, the study of human nature is an old 
one; some of the most distinguished men in 
the world have spent their livesin trying to 
find out the difference between ‘‘perception” 
and ‘‘conception,” ‘instinct and reason,” 
their nature, qualities and limitations ; 
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and they have made what the world calls 
systems of mental philosophy. But not one 
of all these ‘‘systems” has ever enabled a 
man to stand up and look atastranger and 
say: ‘‘You have conscience or you lack it; 
you have fear or lack it; you have sym- 
pathy and benevolence or lack it; you have 
wit and humor; you have poetic skill, 
dramatic talent, mechanical ability, hope 
or hatred.” Yet some people shut their 
eyes and judge introspectively, that a man 
has certain mental forces in him, but with- 
out knowing whether they are located at 
the top of his head or the bottom of his 
feet; he has hope and fear, but some peo- 
ple have thought the latter was located in 
the legs, because when a man was afraid, 
he ran away; other people thought when a 
man had fear it started something that 
made him fight; but they did not know 
where to locate either. 

Dr. Gall studied the human brain; he 
was a physician, carefully cultured, and 
high in his profession. He was ‘‘physician 
in ordinary” to the Emperor of Austria. 
When he began to study brain he found 
that it had intimate relationship with all 
parts of the body, and that if you touch 
the toe, the brain somehow gets a notion 
that there is an enemy invading. He stud- 
ied from the brain outward, and found 
one man with a tall crown of head, who 


had the most supreme dignity, and yet he 
was a beggar in rags; he stood with his 
head aloft and came begging; and Dr. Gall 
saw that it was such a peculiar form of 


head that he took a cast o° it. And he 
asked the man why he did not work. He 
replied, ‘‘I, work?” He was above work; 
several of his kind are living yet. A man 
that can make two dollars a day by beg- 
ging says he won’t work for a dollar a day; 
he can’t afford it. A man must havea 
good deal of self esteem to lift him above 
the disgrace of such a line of life and stand 
forth and take alms and feed his lordly 
hungriness. 

The brain is the organ of the mind. 
That is the first idea of Phrenology; and 
the second is that there are more faculties 
than one. It is presumed by most men 
who write on metaphysics to-day that the 
mind is an individual entity which has to be 
consulted on all points ; that is to say, that 
the whole of the mind devotes itself to me- 
chanics; the whole of the mind devotes 
itself to reasoning, to memory, fear, love, 
shame or hatred. But Phrenology teaches 
that there are different faculties. If the 
mind is but a single faculty or power, then 
a man ought to be equally gifted in all 
things, and we know that that is not the 
case. One man is a genius at one thing 
and almost an idiot in some other things. 
There are men who have noidea whatever 
of wit; others have no idea of poetry or 
‘elegance; there are men who have no idea 
of mechanism, and yet they have sound 


reasoning power. They can make a log- 
ical argument, but they cannot see the re- 
lationship between one thing and another 
in the way of mechanism ; and so thereare 
some idiots who don’t know enough totake 
care of themselves who have genius in cer- 
tain things. There wasin Huntsville, Ala., 
fifty years ago, a colored boy who was 
called an idiot ; he could nbdt even bring in 
wood or fetch water, but he could tell how 
much three hundred and fifty-three times 
five hundred and ninety-six are; he could 
multiply any three figures by three figures, 
and do it quicker than an expert penman 
could write the figures that express the 
method and result. He was a genius in 
arithmetic, but not in anything else. 

Now, if the whole mind is employed in 
the prosecution of every undertaking, a 
person should be equally gifted in every- 
thing; but everybody knows that that is 
not the case. Here in this audience some 
of you are keen in some things and wish 
you were equally keen in other things. 
Phrenologists study mind on a different 
basis from that which has occupied the at- 
tention of metaphysicians from the earliest 
days down to the present time. Phrenol- 
ogy classifies faculties into groups. There 
is, for instance, the social group; its loca- 
tion has been established. There is the 
executive group, which gives force and 
courage, policy, economy and appetite, and 
thus ministers to the wants of the body. 
This we find in the side head, as the social 
is in the back head. There is the group of 
ambition, located in the crown of the 
head. The organs of the moral sen- 
timents are located in the top head ; and 
when you see a man with a full 
top. head you may know he has some 
relation to moral life; and when we find a 
man’s top head is very low and narrow, the 
moral elements are deficient. The intel- 
lectual development is in the front head. 

Would you think it strange if I were to 
tell you that some of the ablest clergymen 
in this city and Brooklyn, who have a wide 
reputation, whose names are known in all 
the land to-day, do not believe that the 
brain has anything to do with reverence, 
faith, love, hope, joy, ambition, enthusi- 
asm? They think the brain has something 
to do with the intellect. Old Professor 
Porter, late president of Yale Collage, 
wrote a book on the ‘‘Human Intellect,” 
as if that were the whole of man. One of 
our students at the last term was talking 
with a clergyman in this city, and spoke 
about the faculty of faith. ‘‘ You don’t 
pretend to say that the brain has anything 
to do with faith,do you?” ‘‘ Certainly.” 
‘‘Why, I thought faith had to do with the 
heart.” 

My brethren, the heart is a good thing. 
It is made to circulate the blood, and has 
about all it can dotodothat. But a man 
may have a weak, tremulous heart, and 
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have as sound moral faith, or as sound 
hope, or as sound veneration, as the greatest 
saint that lives. The brain has, indeed, 
something to do with faith; it has every- 
thing to do with every faculty of human 
character. The fact that people of the 
metaphysical school do not give the brain 
credit for a connection with other faculties 
than the intellectual, shows that they have 
not studied the whole subject as they 
ought to have done. Therefore, let it be 
understood at the start that when you 
study brain and mind here, you tate hold 
of the agency through which is manifested 
every emotion, aspiration, hope and ha- 
tred, affection and love, pride and ambi- 
tion, intelligence, talentand tact. You are 
at the citadel of the intellectual, moral, so- 
cial and esthetic life. In this respect our 
mode of studying differs from the old 
school. 

The advantages of Phrenology are many, 
and one of the chief is that it teaches peo- 
ple self-knowledge. John Hecker, of this 
city, now deceased, was interested in 
Phrenology, and he gota cast of his own 
head taken in plaster, and told me that he 
set it down on the table before him 
objectively. ‘‘Now, John Hecker,” he 
said, ‘“‘you are under my hands, and 
I am going to criticise you just as 
I would a_ stranger; I am_ going 
to score you where you deserve it, 
and praise you if there is any place to 
praise.” That is the way he studied him- 
self. One day he brought something 
wrapped upin a newspaper and laid it on 
my desk. Said he, ‘‘I wish you would 
look at that.” And there wasan old skull; 
chunks of earth were dropping out of the 
eye sockets and elsewhere; it looked as if 
it had been buried thirty years. Said he, 
‘*T wish you would tell me what you can 
about that.” ‘‘Where did you get it?” 
‘*Some men are making excavations in the 
east part of town and I saw the skull, and 
asked the men if they would let me bring 
it up here and see what you would say 
about it.” 

Now, I want you to understand, I am 
talking about what Phrenology is able to 
do, and what you are going to be able to 
do yourselves. I said, ‘* This is the skull of 
a German, the skull of a man who died 
at about seventy or seventy-five years of 
age, who was remarkable for hisingenuity ; 
he had inventive talent, mechanical power; 
he was remarkable for his tendency to 
make money; he was fond of property, 
looked out well for financial matters. e 
was severe, and if he had children that 
did not toe the mark, he would bring his 
hand around and hit them on the side of 
the head and knock them right off the 
chair; he was rough with the children.” 
And I looked somewhere else on the skull, 
you can guess where, and I said, ‘‘ but he 
was as honest a man as ever lived, true as 
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steel.” There I was, talking with all 
earnestness and ardor about a skull 
brought from some old burying ground. 
Do you think J talked that way because I 
felt nobody could contradict me? Wait a 
minute. 1 looked around at Mr. Hecker. 
He was a man six feet high, and 
weighed about 250 pounds ; he had a dark 
shining eye, and it was full of tears and 
smiles at the same time, anxious to hear 
what I said about the old skull. ‘* What 
do you know about that skull?’ I asked. 
Said he, **‘ That is my father’s skull. I am 
overhauling the old burying ground, put- 
ting in a new tomb where the men are 
making the excavations, and I asked them 
to permit me to carry it away and let you 
see it. My father was, of course, a Ger- 
man; he was seventy-two or three when 
he died, and I am running machinery now 
in my mill and bakery that my father in- 
vented. Many a time he swung his right 
hand around and hit this little Dutch head 
of mine and knocked me right off my seat ; 
but it does a Dutch boy good to be 
knocked.” He was not willing to scandal- 
ize his father. ‘‘I think my father was as 
honest a man as ever lived.” 

Now, look at it! Taking thatold skull, 
revealing its character, and reading the 
family history in that off hand way. All 
the metaphysicians from the most ancient 
down to the present time, including the late 
President Porter of Yale College, could not 
take a skull, or a hundred skulls, and in an 
hour infer correctly as much asI did in 
two minutes. That is the difference be- 
tween what we aretrying to study and 
teach, and what other people are trying to 
prove belongs to human nature, but which 
none of them can apply to any person. 

We have had a good many students in 
the last twenty-eight years, five or six hun- 
dred of them, and some of them have made 
a high mark in the world. They might have 
made their mark if they had not come here, 
though in other lines. I remember one 
minister who wrote to us from a Western 
State, about 1870, to know if he could 
come on special terms. We finally ar- 
ranged it so that he could come. He was 
preaching to a small congregation. Per- 
haps he seldom had as many people in his 
church as we have here to-day—a few peo- 
ple that believed in certain things and did 
not think as other people did in certain 
other things, and so they separated them- 
selves. He was preaching to them— 
whether he got four hundred dollars a year, 
I don’t know, probably he didn’t—and he 
had preached there seven years and had 
not had a day of vacation. And he told 
me: ‘I was worn out utterly; 1 didn’t 
know what to say; I had preached from the 
best texts I could, and there was nothing 
to produce variety; I was drying up; I was 
yearning to see something new. had 
read THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and 
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wanted to come to the Institute, but I 
didn’t care to tell my brethren where I 
wanted to go. Sol told them I wanted to 
go to New York or Philadelphia, or both, 
and see the museums and mingle with new 
people, to get some new ideas. Finally 
they concluded to let me off for six weeks.” 
And he came. I don’t know whether he 
borrowed money to come with or not, but 
he came, and when he got through and 
went back, he looked at his congregation 
and wondered whether they had been trans- 
formed while he was gone, they looked so 
different to him. “Is it possible I have 
been paying respects to this man when he 
does not deserve respect? Is it possible I 
have neglected that man, who is a gem in 
the sight of God and in the light of Phren- 
ology?” It revolutionized his thought 
about his old parishioners whom he thought 
he had known well for years; and he be- 
gan to preach with new knowledge. He 
could see right through a man, and the 
result was that they began to hear of him 
all over town—that little, poor neglected 
sect. They began to fill up his chapel, and 
brought chairs from home and camp stools, 
and soon the place was too small. They 
heard of him at the Capital of the State and 
he went up and preached, and in a few 
months he was settled there over a large 
congregation, ona salary twice as large as 
he had before. It made a new man of him, 
and he is now president of a college on the 
Pacific stope. 

And we have had many other men here 
to attend our lectures, who have doubled 
their power to do good. They have ob- 
tained that which widened there sphere, 
enlarged their income, blessed the world, 
and so commenced a line of influences that 
will never cease. 

But I hope to lecture to you fifty or sixty 
times hereafter, and talk to the point, and 
tell you as well as I can what I know, and 
how to find out these things and practice 
them yourselves. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE FowWLER WELLS. 


Itis reported that Solon, one of the wisest 
of the ancient philosophers, said that sci- 
ence was based on facts; so the science of 
Phrenology is based on facts. Dr. Gall 
proved the truth of every organ which he 
discovered. His discoveries were founded 
on observation and experiment, so that 
there is no going back from what he estab- 
lished. It is true. It manifests itself. 
Thus you students have come, not to learn 
mere theories, but what has been demon- 
strated and proved beyond adoubt. You 
need have no fear that what you study will 
be useless. It will be helpful to you 
through life. We shall do our best to give 
you that which it has taken us so many 
years to learn, and we will put it into such 
language that you will understand it more 
readily than we did, so that when you 
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leave us you will then know much more 
than we learned in the same length of time; 
but remember that fact is the foundation, 
as there is no science without facts. 

I have talked with you several times 
during the session, and will not try to tell 
all to-day. 


Dr. H. S. Drayton. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :~—I traveled a 
hundred miles or more this morning in 
much hurry to reach this place in order to 
have a word to say tothe students who 
have come to attend this session of the In- 
stitute. You may infer, then, that I am in 
excellent order to make any remarks. In 
fact itis only some old points that occur 
to meas expedient for consideration, es- 
pecially as the president and Mrs. Wells 
have taken the cover off the stew and let 
out the flavor, and given you an idea of 
what good and sweet things there are await- 
ing you. 

I look upon this occasion as a time of 
mutual introductions ; that we, who act in 
the capacity of tutors, and you, who come 
as students, may look at each other and 
form some impressions as to whether or 
not we shall like each other. After all, 
you know there is something divine in 
physiognomy, the divine element of intui- 
tion, that helps us to read somewhat of 
each other’s character. Some are pretty 
strong in that element of character reading; 
and it may be well for us that the impres- 
sions that they obtain at this first meeting 
are favorable to us. 

I have been in thehabit of saying that I 
am very glad to meet the students who 
come to the Institute, for the reason that I 
know they are serious in their desire to 
pursue the study of human nature. Long 
ago they may have taken it up moreor less 
connectedly, and have learned the prin- 
ciples of mental science, and now come 
hereto finish off. They come withthe idea 
—most of them—that they are going to 
complete their education at a kind of nor- 
mal institute, and that when they shall 
have graduated they will go out prepared 
to meet the world and stand upon any plat- 
form and talk about brain and mind ex- 
tendedly, and so teach the universe. But 
while I do not wish to saya word thatis at 
all discouraging, it has been notable what 
a change takes place in the minds of our 
students in the course of the session. At 
the end they usually say, ‘‘ We have only 
begun to know something about this mat- 
ter, and we should like to attend a term or 
two more; we feel that we have only 
started in the course, our minds have ex- 
panded so far, especially as concerns taking 
inthe importance of the subject.” 

Now, it must be understood thatsociety has 
grown inits knowledge of human natureand 
mental science in the past forty or fifty 
years. Phrenological lecturers have had a 
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great deal to do with that, you know, and, 
of course, the teacher of intellectual phil- 
osophy in the schools has had a good deal 
to do with it; so that the man who poses 
on the platform before the public as a 
teacher of practical mental science must 
have something more than a merely super- 
ficial glimpse of the structure of mind. I 
insist, as I have more to do with the tech- 
nical relations of the brain to the centres 
of mental function, that students should 
have a good knowledge of anatomy, physi- 
ology, and psychology, and am very 
anxious that every man and every woman 
who goes before the public shall be well in- 
formed and prepared to meet any reason- 
able questions that may arise. The audi- 
ences that are met now by the instructor in 
Phrenology are intelligent, are well in- 
formed and very critical. 

A year or two ago I asked a student, a 
bright fellow whose general education was 
rather limited, what he would do were he 
asked by some one who knew a little about 
the brain, ‘‘ What is the function of the 
hippocampus major?” The student re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, I think that I should say, 
‘Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
step upon the platform and explain to the 
audience what his meaning is, so that 
the audience can understand what he is 
driving at?’” A very neat way, perhaps, 
of evading, but it would be very much bet- 
ter for the lecturer to answer questions 
in a brief and intelligent way, for that 
course is creditable to him, and meet the ex- 
pectation of his audience. 

We are somewhat emphatic in insisting 
that this matter of teaching people to know 
themselves should be associated with a 
good, thorough knowledge of selfhood by 
the teacher. That is fundamental, as Pro- 
fessor Sizer has said already. When a 
distinguished Greek philosopher visited the 
East some fifteen hundred or more years 
ago, he went for the purpose of gathering 
what information he could from those dis- 
tinguished sages who were supposed to 
live in more or less isolation, and yet who 
posed as the hierophants or instructors of 
their kind in the higher knowledge. At- 
tending a circle of the Mahatmas, the phil- 
osopher asked, ‘‘I am told that you sages 
of India know all things; is it true?” The 
answer came, ‘‘ The Mahatmas of India 
know all things, because they first have 
learned to know themselves.” I think 
there is a late poet with whom we are 
more or less familiar, who has voiced the 
same thought in saying, 

** Know then thyself, all wisdom centres 
there.” 

There is great hope for the man, what- 
ever may be his line of study, who 
has a good knowledge of himself; that 
is for him a tremendous start in the 
race of life. It is those unfortunate, 
cast-down, dejected fellows whom you meet 


in the world, who have gathered a good 
deal, we may say, of Schopenhauer’s grim 
philosophy ; who are pessimistic in their 
notions, who are reading the dark side of 
life, glancing constantly at the unfortunate 
phases of human nature, and so carrying 
anything but sunshine wherever they may 
go; who, when you come toexaminethem, 
show they do not understand human nature 
fundamentally, and especially do not un- 
derstand themselves. Just as soon as you 
have enlightened a man or a woman with 
regard to their personal constitution, you 
give an impetus to their desire toknow more 
of self and to grow. They take for their 
motto, ‘‘Excelsior !” and declare, ‘‘I do not 
intend to stand long where I am, to remain 
on this planeof being; Iam going to rise 
out of it; I have powers given me by my 
Creator, by the exercise of which it is in- 
tended that I shall grow, that I shall be 
more and morea man, more and more a wo- 
man, and dosomething for the world as well 
as for myself.” Itis easily seen how, from 
a knowledge of self, adaptation to the world 
around evolves, and how more readily we 
learn from that adaptation to love the 
sphere that we can fill. 

The work of the phrenologist is a glorioi s 
work, and missionary essentially. The 
man who understands what he has todo in 
that line can accomplish much good, if he 
will work diligently in the place where he 
finds himself when the light comes. 

I shall not attempt in this connection to 
outline what I may say in the course of this 
session. As I remarked in the beginning, 
this meeting is an occasion mainly for mu- 
tual introductions, and I congratulate those 
who have come to be with us as students, 
and I hope that at the close of the course 
we who act in the capacity of tutors shall 
be congratulated for having done our duty 
in the relations that have begun so pleas- 
antly. 


Dr. NELSON B, SIZER. 


I want to say a few words, ladies and 
gentlemen, this afternoon in reference to 
the scope of the course which we shall 
in the future take up. In times past, 
many phrenologists, and other people who 
have done live work in the world of re- 
form, have run against a great many 
**snags;” one of which has been indicated 
by my friend Dr. Drayton. With the in- 
crease of general information among your 
audiences, you iust expect questions to 
arise, and perhaps that is an advantage, as 
the sailor sai? when asked what church he 
preferred to go to. ‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I 
prefer to go to the Church of England.” 
*““Why?” ‘* Because the congregation has 
a chance to talk back, instead of having to 
take it all down, whether they like it or 
not.” Now if you are able fully to reply to 
their interrogations, that is something 
which an audience will like, and many 
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times, even if they are not asked for ques- 
tions, they will themselves request the priv- 
ilege of asking them. I have known some 
lecturers, who otherwise were good men 
and pretty well informed, but were unfor- 
tunately lacking in some controverted 
points which they should have known. 
That is one of the reasons why you are to 
have a thorough course of elementary in- 
struction on the structure and functions of 
the human body and of its different parts. 
You need to understand physiology; you 
need to understand anatomy, and how the 
body is made up; you want to understand 
physiology, how the different parts of the 
body act; in that way you will understand 
more about questions of health as they 
come up, the dressing of children, ventilating 
rooms,especially sleeping rooms, etc. These 
are things that will be asked you very often, 
and if you do not understand them, people 
will think you do not know very much. 
Then you may run across physicians who 
will ask you questions which may puzzle 
you. 

Now, this year I propose to adopt a little 
different system. The Institute certifies by 
its diploma that the students have had an 
opportunity, under proper instruction, of 
learning certain things. Now, once in a 
while, almost every year, there have been 
one or two students who have not had 
quite as much interest in these technical 
lectures as they ought to have, and 
although I have tried to be as interesting 
as possible, there have been students who 
have taken no notes, and who have known 
too little on my branches, so this year I 
propose to adopt a different method. The 
first five or ten minutes of the hour I shall 
use in quizzing on the previous lecture, so 
if you expect to show what you know I 
hope you will listen. 

I congratulate you all in coming here; I 
am sure you will never regretit. The only 
trouble is that the time is so brief in which 
to tell you so many things. I hope you 
will hear all you can remember and per- 
haps more. 


Dr. Epcar C. BEALL. 


I am very glad to add a word of welcome 
to the class, and also encouragement, if 
any one really needs to be encouraged in 
such a grand work as I consider phreno- 
logical teaching to be. 

I certainly agree with the remarks of 
Dr. Sizer in regard to the advantages of 
technical knowledge of anatomy, physio- 
logy and various other branches not usually 
included in the definition of Phrenology. 
But, still, I would not discourage the 
students with that idea to the extent of 
making them think that a very profound 
knowledge of those -sciences would be 
necessary in the practice of Phrenology. I 
am unacquainted with any other science or 
any other subject which can be applied so 


successfully and satisfactorily with a little 
knowledge. That is, I mean to say that 
various branches of learning may be of 
very great value in the study of human 
nature; but when it is not possible to 
acquire a variety of collateral information, 
if one has a fair degree of judgment, a 
great deal of usefulness, a great deal of 
benefit, may still be derived from a very 
meager knowledge of Phrenology. You 
are all familiar with the old adage, that ‘‘a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” Ido 
not think that that applies to Phren- 
ology, unless those who practice it are 
weak-minded. There are some sciences in 
which—no matter how bright you are— 
you can do scarcely anything of conse- 
quence until you have mastered the sub- 
ject. For instance, in stenography, until 
you have acquired sufficient skill and 
rapidity of execution to take down an 
address or a dictation, you can make com- 
paratively little use of it; and yet you may 
be perfectly familiar with the principles, 
with all the word signs—in fact, all the 
technique, so to speak, of the subject. In 
music, itis necessary to acquire consider- 
able skill before one is willing to play in 
public at least; but in Phrenology, if you 
are naturally intelligent, and you only dis- 
cover how to estimate one element of 
character, such as Conscientiousness, 
Benevolence, or Acquisitiveness, or any 
peculiarity of the intellect, such as the 
philosophical type, or the perceptive, or 
practical, you can apply that one thing in 
very many affairs of life to great advan- 
tage. A lack of sense is more dangerous 
than limited knowledge. But I say, learn 
as much as you possibly can. 

People frequently give a very narrow 
definition of Phrenology, and then ridicule 
it, thinking that they are casting obloquy 
upon the science itself, when, in reality, 
they are simply making sport of their own 
ignorance. There is entirely too much 
error current in regard to this point. 
The majority of people think Phren- 
ology is simply a method of read- 
ing character by what they are pleased 
to call protuberances or bumps upon the 
surface of the skull, and thatits whole 
purpose and value depend upon the skill 
of professional character readers. For my 
part, I take pleasure in giving a very much 
broader definition than that. When we 
speak of reading character, or applying 
Phrenology in that way, the subject may 
be included in the term physiognomy. 
Phrenology in that sense may be said to 
be the physiognomy of the head; but thit 
is avery superficial idea of the great dis- 
covery of Gall. 

The first thing to keepin mind is that 
Phrenology gives us a standard of human 
nature, a model which we can hold up be- 
fore the world, and which we can ail use 
as a guide; something which we should 
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follow, and something to which we should 
make all our institutions conferm. To 
present thatidea a little more clearly, I will 
say that the mind as shown by Phren- 
ology, has about forty-three faculties, so 
that if a person is deficient in any one of 
those faculties, he is deficient in some- 
thing which goes to make upa complete 
man; and if society establishes an institu- 
tion without considering that faculty, that 
institution is wrong just to that extent. 

As a further illustration, a medical man 
is supposed to know a great many things 
besides materia medica. We are not ac- 
customed to speak of a physician without 
thinking of him as familiar with anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, etc. In other 
words, the term medicine covers the ground 
of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, sur- 
gery, histology, pathology, and many other 
branches. 

Now, I should like to have the idea famii- 
iar to this class, that there is something 
more in Phrenology than simply being able 
to say whether a man is stingy or gener- 
ous; whether he is conceited or fond of 
praise; whether he is good or bad, etc. 
The science has infinite applications, and I 
consider it the supreme or crowning de- 
partment of anthropology, to which the 
whole field of medicine is subordinate. 

To the students here, as a graduate of 
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the Institute myself, I wish to say that I 
have tested this thing in many years of 
careful investigation and practice. I have 
applied it and tried it on allsides. I have 
not made simply a theory of it, but I have 
had experience enough to say to you that 
itis a grand subject, anoble subject, one 
that will help you, whether you make much 
money out of itor not. To be sure, there 
may be some difficulties in the way. You 
may be ridiculed at times; you may be 
considered ignorant; but remember, that 
wherever you go you will have truth with 
you, and you will find truth a good and 
great and glorious companion. 

I assure you I shall be glad to doall I 
can in the Institute to communicate to you 
as much as possible that will be of benefit. 


On the following day the regular 
course of instruction was begun, and 
will continue until the last of Octo- 
ber. The annual meetings of the 
Alumni Association will be held on 
Monday, October 30, when im- 
portant papers will be presented and 
discussed. The graduating exercises 
will take place Tuesday afternoon, 











TEACHING 
N Good Health, 


much force. She says: 

The child who is taught to “ show 
off ” before company is being made 
vainly self-conscious, and perhaps 
exceedingly disagreeable. Commeats 
in the hearing of children in regard 
to their ‘‘smartness”’ often develops 
very unpleasant traits. Not long 
ago I was a guest in a home where 
was a boy of ten, who was introduced 
to me as ‘‘our little mathematician ’ 
The child at once put on a sullen 
and offended look, and made no re- 
sponse to the introduction. During 
the meal the fond father dilated on 
his son's ability, and the boy gre. 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 
Mrs. Mary Wood 
Allen discusses this matter with 


more and more restless. When the 
father offered to show me some of 
the lad’s work, he muttered, ‘‘I’ll 
tear it up.” ‘*No you won't,” said 
the father, ‘“‘I wouldn’t take two 
dollars for it."" The father’s motive 
was good, but his method was bad; 
and as I observed its results, I could 
see that the boy was becoming so 
conscious of self that he was con- 
stantly unhappy. As yet, the praise 
had irritated him; later, I have no 
doubt it will make him vain. 

A timid, shrinking little girl was 
made so conscious of her looks that 
the meeting. of strangers almost made 
her ill. Daily comments were made 
on her ‘‘shovel teeth” and ‘‘ reeled 
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onion eyes,” until in desperation she 
veiled her face whenever she went 
out, and always sought to sit in the 
shadow when making or receiving 
calls, and shrank with real pain if a 
pair of observing eyes were fixed 
upon her, feeling sure that they were 
taking account of her blemishes. 
Constant faultfinding will either re- 
sult in awkwardness, or in an arro- 
gant, defiant manner, both of which 
are expressions of self-consciousness. 
Children may be made conscious of 
their personal appearance either by 
repeated prohibitions in regard to 
amusements that might soil or tear 
their clothing, or by tne continual 
calling of their thoughts to the sub- 
ject of dress by the lavish expendi- 
ture of time and money upon elegant 
garments to adorn their little bodies. 
There is something pathetic in the 
child who stops to consider her cloth- 
ing when the question is one of child- 
like amusements. There is some- 


thing pitiful whena young girl refuses 


to go to a party because she has not a 
new dress. In both cases self- 
consciousness has been developed 
until natural instincts of sociality have 
yielded to vanity. 

To the thoughtful parent, the sub- 
ject will present many phases not 
mentioned in this article, and, indeed, 
that will be the best evidence of its 
value if it prove suggestive beyond ite 
own definite limits. 

siieeinaiicananititanerees 
“IF I WERE A BOY.” 
‘ome excellent advice is given on 
boys by Dr. Vincent, of Chautau- 
qua fame, under this heading. 

‘‘If I were a boy with my man’s 
wisdom, I should eat wholesome food 
and no other. And I should chew it 
well and never ‘bolt it down.’ I 
should eat at regular hours, even if 
I had to have four regular meals a 
day. I should never touch tobacco, 
chewing gum or patent medicines: 
never go once to bed without cleans- 
ing my teeth, never let a year go by 
without a dentist’s inspection and 
treatment; never sit up late at night, 


unless a great emergency demanded 
it; never linger one moment in bed 
when the time came for getting up; 
never fail to rub every part of my 
body with a wet towel, and then with 
a dry one; never drink more than 
three or four tablespoonfuls of ice 
water at one time, and so forth, and 
soon. But all this takes will power, 
and that is all it does take. 

‘** If I were a boy I should keep my 
own secrets, except as I revealed 
them to my father and mother for 
the sake of securing their advice; I 
should never speak a word to any 
one who might be worried by it; and 
speak kind words of others, even of 
enemies, in their absence. I should 
put no unclean thoughts, pictures, 
sights or stories in my memory and 
imagination, and no foul words on 
my tongue; give no smiles, but give 
the rather black frowns and prompt 
and fierce reproof, to any comrade 
who dared, in my presence, to utter a 
filthy speech. I should want to say, 
as the pure-minded and noble Dr. 
George H. Whitney, president of 
Hackettstown (N. J.) College, can 
say: *I have never pronounced a 
word which I ought not to speak in 
the presence of the purest woman in 
the world.’ I should treat my little 
folks kindly, and not tease them; 
show respect to servants; be tender 
toward the unfortunate—and all this 
I should strive to do for the sake of 
being a comfort to people, a joy to 
my parents, a help to the next cen- 
tury, and in the seventh decade of it 
should hope to be a wise and cheer- 
ful old man, who learned, when he 
was a boy, to govern himself, to be 
firm in right willing and to keep up 
the terraces in God's garden on the 
hillside. 

“*If I were a boy I should play and 
romp, sing and shout, climb trees, 
explore caves, swim rivers, and be 
able to do all the manly things that 
belong to the manly sports; love and 
study nature; travel as widely and 
observe as wisely as I could; study 
hard (with a will) whenthe time came 
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for study; read the best literature— 
works of the imagination, history, 
science and art, according to my 
taste and need; get a good knowl- 
edge of English; try to speak accu- 
rately, and to pronounce distinctly; 
go to college, and go through college, 
even if I expected to be a clerk, a 
farmer, or a mechanic; spend my 
Sundays reverently; try tobe a prac- 
tical, every-day Christian; help on 
every good cause; never make sport 
of sacred things; be ‘about my 
Father’s business,’ like the Boy of 
Nazareth; ‘use the world and not 
abuse it’; treat old men as fathers, 
the younger men as brethren, the 
elder women as mothers, the younger 
as sisters, in all purity; and thus I 
should try to be a Christian gentle- 
man, wholesome, sensible, chszerful, 
independent, courteous: a boy witha 
will; a boy without cant or cowardice; 
a builder of terraced gardens on the 
hillside—man’s will and wisdom in 
them, and God’s grace, beauty and 
blessing abiding upon them.” 


A“ DON’T CARE” BOY CORRECTED. 


i Y son, you are wasting your 
time playing with that kit- 
ten. You ought to be studying your 
lesson. You'll get a black mark if 
you don’t study,” said Mrs. Mason. 

“*I don’t care,” replied the boy. 

**You ought to care, my dear,” 
replied the lady, with a smile. 

**T don’t care,” said James. 

** * Don’t care’ will ruin that child,” 
said Mrs. Mason to herself. ‘‘I will 
teach him a lesson he will not forget.” 

When noon arrived her idle boy 
rushed into the house, shouting : 

** Mother, I want my dinner.” 

**T don’t care,” replied Mrs. 
Mason. James was puzzled. His 
mother had never treated him so 
before. He was silent awhile, then 
he spoke again : 

‘*Mother, I want something to 
eat.” 

** I don’t care,” was the cool reply. 

‘** But recess will be over, mother, 
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and I shall starve if I don’t get some 
dinner,” urged James. 

**T don’t care.” 

This was too much: for the poor boy 
to endure. He burst intotears. His 
mother said : 

‘*My son, I want to make you feel 
the folly and the sin of the habit you 
have of saying, ‘I don’t care.” Sup- 
pose I did not really care for you, 
what would you do for dinner, cloth- 
ing, for a nice home education? I 
hope, therefore, you will cease saying, 
‘I don’t care.’” 

James had never looked on this 
evil habit in this light before. He 
promised to do better, and, after re- 
ceiving a piece of pie, went to school 
a wiser and better boy. 


Qe 


ADVICE IN A COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 


The boys and girls both should 
read physiology, phrenology, hygiene 
and the laws of life, instead of the 
nauseating, morals-corrupting, and 
brain-destroying novels and weeklies 
that are by the million published and 
bartered by those who value gold 
more than they do the good of the 
human race. 

Present and future self-interest, 
and the welfare of future generations, 
demand that both should know the 
functions of the heart, lungs, liver, 
stomach, and all the internal organs 
of the system; also the laws of nature 
by which their action is controlled. 
With the information gained through 
these studies they will be able to pro- 
long life and increase their happiness; 
to account for the superiority of phys- 
ical and brain capacity; to compre- 
hend why the child that lives in the 
sunshine of God, labors from ‘‘ early 
morn to dewy eve,” and eats plain, 
simple food, is so often superior, 
physically, mentally and morally, to 
the child who lives in close rooms, 
where fresh air is scarce and sunshine 
unknown, and who is brought up in 
luxury and fed on rich pies and cakes 
washed down with coffee, tea and 
wine.—Soulé College Courant, 
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The Chinese Military .—The Chi- 
nese army is large. Its ordinary fighting 
strength is about 1,200,000 men, though it 
is not possible to make an estimate with 
accuracy. Each province supports its own 
military force for keeping order, for the 
protection of its own territory and for 
national defense in case of need. In time 
of peace the regiments are skeletonized. 
Corruption pervades the service as it does 
every branch of public affairs in that coun- 
try. The regular infantry of the empire 
numbers somewhat more than 500,000. 
There are less than 100,000 cavalry. There 
is also an hereditary and privileged sold- 
iery composed of Manchus and Mongols 
with many Chinese descended from those 
who joined the invading Manchus in 1643. 
These ‘*‘ banner men,” as they are called, 
are supposed to inherit a strong devotion 
to the present Tartar dynasty. In twelve 
provincial cities, they and their families 
are assigned to special fortified quarters 
in order to isolate them from the other 
inhabitants as far as possible, thus se- 
curing the purity of their patriotic stock. 
Sixty-thousand of them are at Pekin, 
where there are 1€0,000 troops in all. 
The capital city has somewhat the 
aspect of a vast intrenchment camp, being 
under military rule and protected by a 
series of double and triple walls. The reg- 
ular infantry is armed with Russian muz- 
zle loading rifles, swords and shields, 
spears, bows and arrows, and all 
sorts of queer medieval weapons. They 
are instructed in European tactics to some 
extent. Some battalions are provided with 
huge matchlocks six feet long—one for 
everytwo men. When such a gun is to be 
discharged, one soldier stoops with his 
hands on his knees and serves as a rest for 
the muzzle of the piece while it is fired by 
his companion. The Chinese cavalry is 
armed with carbines, chassepots, match- 
locks and short swords. Most of the guns 
used by the artillery are small brass can- 
non with smooth bores of Russian manu- 
facture. They also have small iron cannon, 
which are fired from wooden tripods or 


benches, shooting projectiles that weigh 
from four ounces to a pound. Nearly all 
of the artillery practice is done with blank 
cartridges—a method not calculated to pro- 
mote proficiency in marksmanship. The 
troops employed for the protection of the 
distant frontiers are equipped with match- 
locks, bows, cutlasses and spears. German 
army officers have been employed during 
the last four years to give instruction in 
tactics and the use of various arms as well 
as in torpedo service and engineering. At 
present 400,000 of the soldiers have had 
more or less teaching, and modern arms 
are being introduced to some extent. The 
methods of warfare hitherto practiced by 
the Chinese have been the most primitive 
imaginable. Having thrown up intrench- 
ments and posted their men to slaughter 
an enemy in front, they have regarded an 
attack on the flank as low-minded and cow- 
ardly. When they fought with the British 
they were astonished to discover that their 
tiger-faced shields and the clangor of the 
gongs, cymbals and other strange instru- 
ments, played by their regimental bands, 
failed to terrify the European enemy. Their 
long-respected books on tactics prescribe, 
with illustrations, certain specific grimaces 
which must accompany each attitude 
with the gun or spear in drill, in order te 
frighten the foe. At Canton, where arms 
of American pattern are now being manu- 
factured, the Remington and Spencer rifles 
have been enlarged toa calibre of one inch, 
with barrels six feet long, to give them ‘‘a 
more formidable appearance."—PAiladel- 
phia Times. 


A Bellamy Colony in Para- 
guay.—tThe Bellamyites may take heart 


again. A communistic settlement is to be 
seriously undertaken, on a somewhat im- 
portant scale, on a site already famous in 
the annals of Paraguay, and in the pages 
of Muratori. It is nota little curious that 
the movement should have started in Aus- 
tralia, the title of the community being 
‘* The New Australian Co-operative Settle- 
ment Association.” The declaration of 
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principles contains the familiar complaints 
against the tyranny of society: ‘‘ Whereas, 
so long as one depends upon another for 
leave to work, and so long as the selfish- 
ness induced by the uncertainty of living 
prevents mankind from seeing that it is 
best for all to insure one another against 
all possibility of social degradation,” etc., 
etc., for all which evils it is proposed to 
establish a settlement, with common own- 
ership of land, and equal division of ex- 
penses and profits, ‘‘ without regard to sex, 
age, office, or physical or mental capacity.” 
Absolute equality of the sexes is one of 
the fundamental principles. The commu- 
nity is to maintain the children, under the 
guardianship of their respective parents. 
Noreligion is officially recognized, and ‘‘ the 
individuality of every member, in thought, 
religion, speech and leisure, and in all mat- 
ters whatsoever whereby the individuality of 
others is not affected, is to be held inviola- 
ble.” 

In effect the plan of organization involves 
the maintenance of a state within a state. 
To this arrangement the Paraguayan 
Government has consented. The com- 
munity is responsible to the government 
as an individual and is bound to obey its 
laws, but the members are directly respon- 
sible to the directors of the association, who 
are to be elected annually. A grant of 
land comprising 100 square leagues, equal 
to 450,000 acres, has been obtained near 
Villa Rica on the Rio Tibicuari, 110 miles 
from Asuncion. As an earnest of good 
faith, the association has deposited with 
the Paraguayan Government a substantial 
forfeit, agreeing to establish 400 families 
within two years from January 7, 1893, 
and to plant a colony of 800 families within 
four years from that date. There are no 
promoters seeking profit out of the enter- 
prise; it is divorced from politics; the 
members are plain workingmen and women, 
who are thoroughly sincere, and who are 
setting out to improve their own condition, 
not to further socialistic reforms or to prove 
any original theories of government.— 7%e 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Ornamented Teeth.—Among the 
interesting objects brought from Copan 
last year by Messrs. Saville and Owens of 
the Peabody Museum of American Arch- 


zology and Ethnology, are several incisor 
teeth, each of which contains a small piece 
of green stone, presumably jadeite, setin a 
cavity drilled on the front surface of the 
teeth. The museum had before received 
from Yucatan human teeth filled in a pecu- 
liar manner, and now it has teeth from 
Copan filled in the same way. This is of 
particular interest in adding one more to 
the several facts pointing to Asiatic arts 
and customs as the origin of those of the 
early people of Central America. At 
most striking resemblance to Asiatic art is 
noticed in several of the heads carved in 
stone ; one in particular, if seen in any col- 
lection, and not labeled as to its origin, 
would probably pass almost unchallenged 
as from Southern Asia. These may prove to 
be simply coincidences of expression of 
peoples of corresponding mental devel- 
opment, brought about by corresponding 
natural surroundings and conditions.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 


The Oldest Book.—The only com- 
plete work that without question can lay 
claim to being the oldest book in the world 
is known as the ‘‘ Papyrus Prisse.” It was 
presented to the Bibliotheque Nationale bya 
Frenchman of the name of Prisse, who dis- 
covered the Papyrus at Thebes. The tomb 
in which it was found contained the mummy 
of one of the Entews of the eleventh, or 
first Theban dynasty. The date when the 
manuscript was written cannot therefore 
have been later than2,500 B.C. But ifthe 
exact age of this identical copy should be 
doubtful we know precisely from the text 
itself the date of its composition, as it states 
it was compiled by one Ptah-hotep, who 
lived in the reign of King Assa. The full 
title runs: ‘‘ Precepts of the Prefect Ptah- 
hotep, under the King of the South and 
North, Assa.” As this king was the last 
but one ofthe fifth dynasty, Ptah-hotep who 
flourished in the reign of this Pharaoh, and 
held the distinguished office of ‘‘ Prefect” 
must have compiled his work about 3,350 
B. C. 

Divided into forty-four paragraphs or 
chapters, the work is something very much 
more than a mere literary curiosity. It is 
written in the Egyptian hieratic character ; 
it is rhythmic if not poetic; is addressed to 
the educated classes,and embodies through- 
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out high and noble principles for the regu- 
lation of individual life and conduct, 
and for the maintenance of good gov- 
ernment. The man in authority is 
enjoined by this very ancient writer to 
labor at all times to be a true gentleman, 
lest from his own defects of character he 
suffer the authority given him by the favor 
of the Supreme Being to be weakened. An 
Egyptian Prefect was the highest dignitary 
in the land, second only in authority to 
Pharaoh himself. It was the office held by 
Joseph in the Biblical story. The holder 
of the office was at once the Egyptian First 
Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Lord Chief Justice. All our 
greatest Egyptologists bear testimony to 
the extraordinary civilization of ancient 
Egypt. 

This work of Ptah-hotep fully con- 
firms this position. It testifies to a height 
of culture and refinement obtaining in 
Egyptian society 5,240 years ago that toour 
Western circumscribed notions of modern 
superiority are simply inconceivable. Ptah- 
hotep urgently enforces on rulers the culti- 
vation of ‘‘Ma,” an Egyptian dogma, 
comprehending ‘‘the true, the beautiful, 
the good.” ‘‘ Ma” is the principle of order 
and harmony in everything; it is the 
steadfast pursuit of wisdom, knowledge 
and obedience—obedience as the best of all. 
Although, as in modern expression, we 
should say, ‘‘extremely liberal” on many 
subjects, politically, Ptah-hotep displays 
an Oriental horror of innovators and inno- 
vations. 

In sixteen different instances in all of 
which Ptah-hotep mentions God, he does 
so in the singular number—an argument 
happily no longer needed to establish the 
monotheistic character of the Egyptian 
religion. He ends by saying: ‘“‘I have 
reached one hundred and ten years of life, 
blessed by the favor of the king, among 
the first of those who have exalted them- 
selves by their works, doing the pleasure 
of the king in an honored position.” 

The ‘‘ Precepts” reveal throughout the 
mind of one who all his life has been 
accustomed to the higher walks of society 
in a well-ordered state.—J. H. MITCHINER, 
in Knowledve. 


Chinese Newspapers. —In_ the 


Popular Science Monthly is the following ac- 
count of Chinese newspapers: The Chinese 
Government instituted an official journal.at 
a very early date, the Pekin Gazette having 
existed since B. C. 740. It was at first 
printed upon engraved wooden blocks, but 
now movable wooden characters cut in 
wood are used. 4 ‘ 

There are three regular editions 
of the paper, of which only the official edi- 
tion is printed in this manner. The second 
edition is printed with waxen plates in 
which the characters are cut, and the work 
being done in haste, is not very legible. 
The third edition is in manuscript. The 
Official edition is printed on one side of ten 
or twelve very thin doubled leaves, is 
eighteen centimetres high and ten broad, 
and is divided by lines of violet ink into 
seven columns, each containing fourteen 
ordinary characters. It appears every 
morning. 

The manuscript edition is usually a lit- 
tle smaller than the official edition and ap- 
pears several days before it. Its price is 
many times higher, and it is largely used 


by foreigners. The journal furnishes 
a real panorama of the official and 
social life of the Chinese. The read- 


ing of it is very entertaining for we may 
find in it among other documents, the day 
which the emperor has decided upon for 
changing from the winter hut to the sum- 
mer hut; that six of the candidates for the 
license were more than ninety and thirteen 
more than eighty years old, illustrating the 
fact that is never too old to be 
examined in China. This Pekin Gazette 
was the only journal published in China 
until about twenty years ago. Since then 
some five journals have arisen at Shang- 
hai, Tien-Tsin, at Canton, at the instance 
of the English with the co-operation of 
Chinese literati. The Chin Pai of Shang- 
hai which was started in 1885 isan illustrated 
weekly journal, with eight doubled leaves 
anda redcover, the engravings in which are 
done in Chinese style in outline. In oneof 
the numbers of this journal, the last con- 
flict between the French and Chineseis rep- 
resented with the French commander 
Fournier in the costume of an English 
admiral. All the journals together publish 
not more than fifteen thousand copies. 


one 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam 
in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur. 
PLATO. 


NEW YORK: 
October, 1893. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 





FIFTEENTH PAPER (CONTINU ATION ). 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

In primary training the work of the 
teacher should be earnest, not so 
much to obtain rapid progress or 
brilliant recitations as to promote a 
habit of accurate statement on the 
part of the pupil. We regard the 
service of a teacher in this regard as 
most important and necessary to 
offset the common negligence of 
parents in requiring exactness of 
statement from their children. The 
**new education” has for its object 
mainly the cultivation of the observ- 
ing faculties, an object laudable 
enough, since the full development of 
these faculties is fundamental to com- 
plete maturity of the intellect and to 
symmetrical reasoning; but such 
training must lose more than half its 
value if the impressions or intelligence 
taken in by these faculties is not made 
useful in a true sense through accurate 
reproduction. 

The two things still go hand in 


hand—observation and recital. In- 
sistance at the start upon accurate 
statement prompts the child to close 
and deliberate attention to what he 
sees and hears, and naturally in re- 
sponse tothe demand made upon them 
the senses and the ‘‘sense-faculties” 
(if I may be permitted soto name the 
perceptives) become more and more 
powerful, and capable of intense con- 
sideration of the subject or thing that 
may engage their notice, thus absorb- 
ing in a brief space a great amount of 
detail. The memory at the same time 
is strengthened in about equal 
measure. 

Why should not the same policy be 
applied in relation to whatever the 
child speaks of fromthe point of real 
interest, as governs in his arithmetic 
or geography? Precision is demanded 
in these, no departure from the strict 
order of the formule being permissi- 
ble because the results will be false 
necessarily. So departures from ex- 
actness of statement regarding other 
things necessarily involve error and 
misconception. The truth can not be 
told unless the child sees and hears 
clearly, and has been practiced in the 
simple reproduction of what he has 
seen and heard. 

There is so much looseness and 
negligence in the home-talk of most 
people that when we meet a child, 
whose language is precise and clear, 
it is a very agreeable variation from 
the ordinary current of juvenile talk. 
Some years ago our attention was 
drawn to a boy of nine or ten, 
whose reputation among his play- 
mates was high for quarrelsome- 
ness and mischief. We were much 
impressed by his language, it being 
remarkably well pronounced and defi- 
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nite. The answers given about his 
little experiences in school and out 
were so direct and clear that we felt 
almost embarrassed about our own 
language. An acquaintance with his 
parents later solved any uncertainty 
that we might have entertained con- 
cerning the source of his peculiar su- 
periority over other children of the 
neighborhood. Both mother and 
father were thoughtful and judicious 
in their use of language. Especially 
were they careful in their talk with 
their children, never indulging in 
‘*baby talk,” or words of love or 
doubtful meaning, and also requiring 
them to state in their best manner 
whatever they had to say. This had 
been the practice from the first, and 
parents as well as children had been 
profited greatly by it. It was a sys- 
tem of mutual culture that produced 
admirable fruitage, and that in chil- 
dren not above the average in intel- 
tectual endowment. 

The writer has met with children 
under nine or ten years of age whose 
perceptive faculties had been culti- 
vated by the study of botany or ento- 
mology in nature. They showed ca- 
pacity for describing the structure and 
habits of many plants or insects that, 
to those unacquainted with the effect 
of methodical study, would appear 
extraordinary, yet the exhibition was 
nothing more than should be expected. 
Children are easily interested in the 
study of natural objects, and the 
judicious teacher finds no great trouble 
in gradually overcoming a disposition 
to superficial and vacillating notice 
of this and that thing as shown by 
the ordinary child, and rendering him 
later even scrupulous in his desire to 
learn all he can about an object. 
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The relation of the intellect to the 
emotional nature, as recognized by 
the psychologist, is that of the in- 
former and guide, and, therefore, the 
impulse or energy of motive as sup- 
plied by the feelings is dependent 
upon the data of observation. Im- 
perfect observation must affect the 
feelings in a way to produce their 
improper expression, and the degree 
of that expression is manifested in 
conduct, the unhappy character of 
which we more or less lament. The 
moral feelings differ in no respect 
from the other feelings or instincts in 
dependence upon the intellect for 
guidance or instruction, and hence, 
as it has been shown in other terms, 
their influence upon conduct is gov- 
erned by the character of the data 
supplied. If the information be im- 
perfect and inexact the impulses of 
conscientiousness can not have effect 
upon the action other than to render 
it improper and wrong to the extent, 
at least, of the imperfection of the 
data. 

‘““How can we reason but from 
what we know?” asks the poet. How 
can we act except upon the basis of 
our intelligence? A strong endow- 
ment of conscientiousness giving its 
impulse to motive, in circumstances 
demanding vigorous action, may lead 
a man to do great wrong simply be- 
cause his intellect—not. having been 
furnished with the facts—proves a 
“blind guide” tosentiment. History 
is full of the mistakes of men eminent 
for moral force. In private and pub- 
lic grave errors of judgment and of 
misapplied zeal are committed because 
the moral nature has not been suffi- 
ciently enlightened through careful 
and thorough investigation of the 
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facts involved. Wars and persecu- 
tions, especially those for ‘‘conscience 
sake,” have caused terrible sorrows to 
peoples and nations that an intelli- 
gent perception of the situation, polit- 
ical and social, would have averted. 
Zeal for a cause is largely founded on 
the sense of duty, but its intemper- 
ate and harmful exercise is due to 
imperfect. intelligence and _ conse- 
quently wrong inferences. 

Nothing so strengthens a child’s 
moral sense as confidence in his 
parents’ knowledge of a matter that 
interests him. This is a point gener- 
ally lost sight of in home training. 
It is not appreciated that the little 
things that occupy the attention of 
the urchin are very important to his 
limited understanding, and if in his 
pursuit of knowledge his inquiry of 
father or mother is met with scant at- 
tention or rebuffs, he becomes 
indignant at the treatment and later 
mistrustful of their ability to give the 
desired information. Yet it is not so 
much the thought that the parent 
does not know everything that im- 
pairs the confidence of the child as 
the thought that he is quick to form 
from the indirect treatment of father 
or mother that they are untrue to 
him. This thought once impressed 
upon the tender plastic faculties may 
evolve lamentable results of perverted 
morality in the later life. 

An excellent object lesson, so far 
as it goes, in moral conduct, was that 
which Mr. Morton, now Secretary of 
Agriculture, gave his sons. He is a 
widower. When his wife died Mr. 
Morton raised a stone to her mem- 
ory bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Caro- 
line French, wife of J. Sterling Mor- 
ton and the mother of Jay, Paul and 
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Mark Morton.” A little while after- 
ward he took the three boys thus 
named to the cemetery and showed 
them the inscription, spoke of the 
noble qualities of their lost mother, 
and said in earnest tones, that if they 
ever did anything of a discreditable 
character he would erase their names 
from the stone. 

The example of a true and noble 
mother is one of the most potent in- 
centives to upright and noble conduct. 
A child can understand the meaning 
and spirit of the actsof sucha mother 
when the conduct of other grown-up 
people is beyond his grasp. Need we 
say that there is a bond between mother 
and child that does not exist in any 
other human relationship, and that its 
moral impressiveness is deep and 
lasting? 

We regret to say that as domestic 
society is constituted the children of 
the vast majority of families do not 
receive that regular and continuous 
training of the moral faculties which 
is essential to their development in 
lines of positive integrity. But in the 
schools, especially the primary, sys- 
tematic methods may be introduced 
that will go far toward correcting the 
abuses of home life. Associating 
textual instruction in ethics with ex- 
emplary illustration in the conduct of 
teacher and pupils should not bea 
very difficult undertaking. The sin- 
cere and upright teacher, we are sure, 
would be deeply interested in this 
work, and no one should be employed 
to teach the young who is not sincere 
in desire to bring out their moral 
sentiments and make them perma- 

nently influential in their every-day 
career. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


NE outcome of effort in the line of 
what the editor of the JouRNAL 

has been discussing for years is the new 
organization with the title at the head 
of this paragraph. We are greatly 
pleased to mention its formation, and 
to be able to say that it is officered by 
men and women who earnestly appre- 
ciate the necessity of enlarging the 
minds of parents and teachers with 
regard to their duty to the young. 
The safety of society, of the princi- 
ples on which our nation was founded, 
depends upon those who are growing 
into manhood and womanhood. They 
must be trained for a proper develop- 
ment, physically and mentally, or the 
germs of civil disorder and moral de- 
generacy now widely disseminated in 
our population will grow into vigorous 
life and introduce a most unhappy 
state of affairs, social and political. 
There are clouds in our horizon that 
every serious eye can clearly discern, 
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and it is also the duty of every loyal 
son and daughter of America to 
coéperate toward their dispersion. 
In the present financial crisis, the se- 
verest of our nation’s experience since 
the civil war, we hear mutterings of 
discontent and malice that have a 
most dangerous augury. To the chil- 
dren and youth of our American 
population is committed the grave 
responsibility of meeting and master- 
ing the later outcome of spite and 
crime which these mutterings fore- 
bode. 

We hope that the Parents’ Associa- 
tion will increase in numbers and 
strength rapidly and do the needed 
work of counteracting and neutralizing 
the evils and abuses that are growing 
with a weedy growth in our midst. 
We are very sure that if the educated 
and cultivated in our larger towns 
and cities were to give this matter 
proper attention the vicious influences 
that cause our apprehension would 
soon be destroyed at their very 
source. 
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{, fur ff orrespondents 


Questions oF “ GENERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department, But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
Lf you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
/o sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, fersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope,with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
directly tothe Editor will receive his early attention. 





CoQuEeTRY.— Question, — What faculties 
combine to make a flirt ? 


Answer.—Amativeness is the basis of the 
interest the sexes feel in each other, and if 
it is large, with Conscientiousness, Con- 
tinuity, Self-esteem, Conjugality and 
Friendship small, there will be a tendency 
to trifle in affairs of the heart. The san- 
guine-vital temperament is alsoan influen- 
tial element in a fickle character. 


Laura BripGMAN.—A reader asks ‘‘how a 
person who is deaf, dumb and blind can be 
educated ?” 

Answer.—We knew her, have examined 
her head and talked with her through an 
interpreter. Wecan not tell how she was 
educated so that any person could repeat 
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Her educators could have de- 
scribed it. As we understand it, certain 
well-known facts, such as bread, meat, 
fruit, heat, cold, hunger, thirst, understood 
alike by the deaf and blind, can be repre- 
sented by certain signs made by the hands, 
in the deaf and dumb hand alphabet. The 
letters made by the hands which spell 
w-a-t-e-r, b-r-e a-d, h-o-t,c-o-l-d, are learned, 
and then the words, eat bread, drink water, 
etc., can be easily understood, even by the 
blind and deaf. It was a slow process, 
but Dr. S. G. Howe, of the Boston Blind 
Asylum, mastered the task. Laura, with 
her hands, would surround the hand of the 
one who made the signs, and she would 
thus catch the discourse. I was introduced 
to her as ‘‘ Mr. Sizer, Phrenologist.” She 
brightened up and spelled instantly with 
her hand, ‘*‘Dr. Spurzheim examined my 
head,” and she suited the action to the 
words by placing her hands on her head as 
Dr. Spurzheim did. Then I examined her 
head and her friend translated my words 
to Laura, and she enjoyed the interview as 
keenly as any one who could hear, see and 
speak. I never had a keener sense of the 
superiority of mind over matter and the 
marvel involved in the teaching of the soul 


the process. 


through impaired external senses than on 
that occasion. touch and 
taste were the only senses left to her, yet 
the soul caught and enjoyed the truth most 
N. S. 
ContinutrtY.—Can the of Con- 
tinuity by continuous exercise be so culti- 
vated as 


Her sense of 


vividly. 


organ 


o show the culture by external 
growth ? 
Answer.—Every organ of the brain is 
susceptible of cultivation, and we fre- 
quently meet persons of whom 
‘*this organ has evidently been increased 
in growth within a few years.” The reply 
is, *‘ I was told six years ago to cultivate 


we say 


the organ and have done so, and feel sure I 
have succeeded. It is stronger in my 
character, but I did not know that it would 
appear larger to the examiner.” 


INTUITION—A. E. A. F.—By this term 
you probably mean those impressions 
that seem to rise spontaneously in 


the mind with regard tothe current af- 
life. The philo- 


intuition is that 


fairs or the unusual in 


sophical significance of 
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power of mind that enables one to recog- 
nize directly or immediately the state of af- 
fairs in a given instance—i. ¢., without 
reasoning in a mediate process. The 
term has obtained application with re- 
gard to future occurrences, as when one 
conceives an impression that something is 
about to occur, and it does. We may sup- 
pose, in this case, the co-operation of several 
of the faculties, with the experience of the 
intellect, the mental action being started 
by some suggestion received through the 
senses. People who have‘ impressions” 
of this kind are usually well developed in 
the sincipital region, having large Won- 
der, Human-nature, and rather large re- 
flective organ asssociated with a sensitive 
temperament. 


Tue Esquimaux.—A friend asks us what 
we can say of these people, who are de- 
scribed as agreeable, honest, and truthful. 
And yet their heads, as shown in the //- 
lustrated American, do not seem to war- 
rant the character attributed tothem. As 
the heads are all covered by bulky caps, 
the real heads can not be carefully studied. 
These people have very broad faces, which 
give a brutal look, but we should like to 
see and examine their heads before passing 
an opinion. The organization of the west- 
ern Esquimaux is in many respects similar 
to that of the Indian, but they are, in fact, 
a much more good-natured and industrious 
race, and far less warlike than the Indian 
of the United States. 


SLEEPING AFTER EATING. —Question.—Is it 
healthful to sleep immediately after eating? 
M. E. S. 


Answer.—As a rule it is best not to sleep 
soon after meals, especially if there is any 
tendency to congestion of blood in the brain 
or any of the other viscera. In cases of 
anemia, however, when there is very lit- 
tle blood, and that of a very watery consist- 
ency, a meal may be followed by a nap 
without injury. The question should 
hinge upon the predisposition to conges- 
tion. The best rule is to take a nap before 
eating, and very gentle exercise, such as a 
walk and a talk for a short while afterward. 

DEAFNESS.—W. H. O'N.—Your affection is 
probably due to a catarrhal condition, the 
treatment of which would require general 
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systemic and local measures. The idea of 
its being due toa ‘humor of the blood” 
partakes of ancient medicine, very vague 
yetinvolving a degree of truth. Improve the 
general tone of your organization by such 
diet and living that are in accordance with 
hygienic rule, and you would, after awhile, 
hear better, we think. You may receive 
more particular suggestions by addressing 
the medical departmentof the JouRNAL. 





Bhat Ehen Say. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 


— 

















THE QUESTION OF FAITH. 
To the Editor of the Phrenological Journal: 
TN the August JourNaz there is an article 

in which the writer, after referring to 
a previous article in the May Journal, 
says: ‘‘ Now, to a careful reasoner a few 
questions are here suggested.” Then fol- 
lows a host of questions, but he does not 
attempt to answer any of them. However, 
it is intimated that we should not have 
faith in prayers because they do not always 
seem to be answered. Now, is it reason- 
able that we should not believe in prayer 
on such grounds? 

In prayer we ask for something of a 
supernatural relation, and if this is not 
brought about, should we expect with our 
natural powers to understand the reason 
of it? That there is a supernatural power 
there can be no doubt. Nature is simply a 
series of causes and effects. A little acorn 
falls to the ground, germinates, and grows 
to be a mighty oak; it dies, decays, and 
sinks to the ground once more, to be gath- 
ered up again and formed into another 
tree. The same substance may have ex- 
isted in numerous trees, for Nature never 
created anything nor destroyed anything. 
Therefore, if Nature is not the cause of 
matter, there must be a supernatural power, 

As it is supposed that our universe re 
volves within a still greater universe, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that Nature is a 
power revolving within a still 
power—the Supernatural ? 


greater 
And as in Na- 


ture the same condition that causes a cer- 
tain effect at one time will always cause the 
same effect at another time, so with the 
Supernatural, may we not reasonably sup- 
pose that the same condition that brought 
about a certain effect will always bring 
about a like effect ? 

A man becomes sick; he is sinking lower 
and lower—it is simply the work of Nature. 
The doctor is called, and by nursing or 
medicine he brings the man back to health. 
He does not change the power of Nature; 
he simply guides it. In prayer we invite 
the aid of the Supernatural power in bring- 
ing about something we wish done. The 
doctor’s efforts to save the sick man some- 
times have no effect whatever; although it 
may be beyond human intelligence to know 
why, we still reason that the conditions re- 
quired to bring that man back to health 
were not supplied ; so when our prayers 
are not answered may we not reason that 
the conditions required to bring about 
what we asked for are not supplied ? 


J. J. BuTLer. 
LAKE GEorGE, N. Y. 


























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite*publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. . 


DREAMS OF THE DEAD. By EDWARD STAN- 
TON. 16mo, pp. 268. Paper, price, 50 
cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Pubs. 
Simply put as No. 15 of the ‘‘Good Com- 

pany Series,” this volume invites special 

attention because it is in many respects un- 
like the thousand and one volumes thrown 
upon the market by the American press. 

Its dealing with the supernatural is in the 

manner and style quite unique, yet the 

ideas, to the studentof Oriental psychology 
and of the occult, are not altogether novel, 
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We catch glimpses of the philosophies of 
Buddhism, of Zoroastrianism, of Chris- 
tianity, Oriental magic and of The- 
osophy. Referable to visions or ex- 
periences of the night, when mortals 
be in slumber wrapt, the author attempts 
the unfolding of many mysteries pertain- 
ing to the ‘‘ other life,” and does it in a 
way that very effectually commands our 
attention. The suggestions that here and 
there engage our thought appear to accord 
with monitions of a reason enlightened by 
an expectant yet notextreme faith. As one 
has said, ‘‘ We can not read the book with- 
out being impressed with the thought that 
as ‘the body is fearfully and wonderfully 
made’ so the spirit is fearfully and wonder- 
fully endowed, and without realizing as 
never before, that ‘there are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy’ or in our religion.” 

The teachings of the book, it must be 
admitted, whatever opinions may be of its 
‘*supernaturalism,” are excellent, and fol- 
lowed practically would advance the moral 
character of the world well on toward that 
millennium so much desired by some 
ardent natures. 


PAuLa FERRIS. 
16mo, pp. 267. 


By MARY FARLEY SANBORN. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A novel with more or less of attempt at 
sensational incident. The heroine isa mar- 
ried woman who indicates sundry tenden- 
cies to irregularity in hez fealty to the man 
she had svorn to love and cherish unto 
death. Probably the author would like to 
be considered in the French manner, as to 
her writing and imaginings, and she c r 
tainly is, we think, when her work is con- 
sidered from the moral point of view. We 
may suspect, however, that the plot,etc., pro- 
ceed from a motive to advocate the notions 
of those who affect to be advanced with re- 
gard to domestic and marriage customs. 


How To Jupce a Horse. By Captain F, 
W. BaAcH. 12mo, pp. 180. New York : 
William R. Jenkins, Publisher. 

A neatly gotten up manual for the use of 
the horse fancier or one who would be pro- 
vided with an equine friend. It is notori- 
ous that in no other line of common traffic 
is there more crooked dealing than in horse 


trading. The commercial axiom, cavact 
emptor (let the buyer take heed), has a sharp 
application therein. And if the owner, in 
prospect, of a horse would be certain of get- 
ting a fine specimen from the general mar- 
ket, he should arm himself with a tolerable 
amount of information on the constitution 
and appearance of horses, good and bad, In 

a brief and fairly clear style Captain Bach 

has set out the qualities that constitute a 

sound animal, giving at some length the 

anatomical structure and proportions of the 
various parts, with illustrations of normal 
and faulty points of constitution. 

The chapters on training, driving, har- 
nessing, etc., are very full, and we should 
say, quite sufficient for the average owner 
who seriously wishes to treat his horse 
kindly and discreetly, and get from him 
that faithful service which the intelligent 
animal is sure to render his considerate 
master. 

THE MIDNIGHT ELOPEMENT; OR, ROBERT 
Wayne's Cuoice. A sensational novel. 
By Emma SANDERS. J. S. Ogilvie, Pub- 
lisher, New York. 

The character and quality of this story 
are quite clearly indicated by the title, al- 
though the incident of the elopement is by 
no means the most dramatic feature in the 
narrative. On the whole, it is rather better 
than its name, and will doubtless please 
many readers. 


THE WHAT AND How oF VocaL CULTURE. 
By Mme. F. RoENA MEDINI. Edgar S. 
Werner, Publisher, New York. 

This book is the outcome of long study 
with Francesco Lamperti, and of much ex- 
perience as a singer and a teacher of sing- 
ing. The exercises with their analyses 
have been arranged to be of practical help 
to those who would improve and correctly 
use their singing voices. There are 
eighteen chapters, discussing, among other 
things, ‘‘The Power of Imagination,” 
‘‘ Breathing,” ‘‘ The Emission of Voice,” 
‘* Enunciation,” ‘*‘ Accent,” ‘‘ Long Life of 
Singers and Speakers,” etc. There is also 
an elaborate analysis of voice-production, 
with the author’s special and original mark- 
ing of the well-known song, ‘‘ Last Rose of 
Summer.” 
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